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PREFACE. 



^ Ps&H APS in the opinion of some of my readers I 
I have said too little, in the foregoing narratives, of the 
\ principles of political economy. It is well, I fully 
^ agree, that sound principles of political economy 
r. should be clearly understood by all ranks of society ; 
but it is of vital importance that they should be able 
to turn to a remedy of far more powerful influence. 
Many of their difficulties and dangers can only be 
met by ^* a great strength of sound religious prin- 
ciple/' to use the words of the celebrated Horsley, 
'' in private life." It seems to me, however, that I 
have scarcely brought this glorious remedy suffi- 
ciently forward. At the present day, the ignorant, 
and the unwary, are exposed to peculiar perils, and 
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are too often the dupes of Atheists and Socinians ; 
and though I gladly agree with Horsley, that my 
countrymen have no better relish for the Socinian 
heresy, than for Atheism; that they think much 
alike of him who openly disdains the Son of Grod, 
and of him who denies the Father, I am, at the same 
time> well aware that there is no lack of ungodly 
teachers, whose pretended mission is to reform, but 
whose real object is to demolish and overturn ; who 
not only despise the sacred laws of the land, but have 
trodden under foot, to use the awful language of the 
apostle, the Son of God, and counted the blood of 
the covenant of reconciliation* an unhdly thing. 

By what class of society is not the comfort of the 
gospel needed ? But here I cannot help feeling with 
a truly admirable man, that Christianity is so'surpria* 
ing in its nature, that in teaching it to others I 
have no encouragement but the belief of a continued 
divine operation working with me. It is no difficult 
thing to change a man's opinions> or to attach a maUi 
to my notionsi It is no difficult thing to convert a 
proud' man to spiritual pride j or a passionate man to 
passionate zeal for some religious party ; but to bring 
a man to love God — to love the law of God^ while it 
condemns him — to loathe himself before God-*— to 
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htinger ^Aid thirst^ after God ia Christ, and after the 
mittd timt was in Christ ; with man this is impossible ; 
but Gdd hf» said it shall be done, and bids his 
minister go' forth and preach, that by him, as His 
instfament. He may effect these giBat ends. The 
author, who comes forward as a Ohristian writer, 
has need frequently to remind himself and his 
readers that he is not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ ; that be is not afraid to leave it to do its own 
work by the force of its own plain statements, as 
the only power which is able to turn the disobedient 
to the wisdom of the just. I do not hesitate to 
recommend my readers to receive the teaching of 
the gospel with the same simplicity ; not that I 
am here speaking of a thirst after high doctrines 
and mysteries, but of a downright and earnest de- 
sire to conform our own will to the revealed will 
of Grod. This is, indeed, the true way of acquiring 
that wisdom which is so necessary to dying yet 
immortal creatures. As the admirable Leighton has 
well said, the best way to understand the mysterious 
and high discourse in the beginning of St. Paul's 
epistles, is to begin at the practice of those rules 
and precepts that are in the latter end of them. The 
way to attain to know more, is to receive the truth 
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in the love of it, and to obey what we know ; for 
our Lord himself has told us, that ** if any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of Ood." In saying all this I am 
well aware that I am saying nothing new, nothing 
original. I will not, however, be negligent. to put 
my leaders always in remembrance of these things, 
though they know them ; for it is, alas ! a melan- 
choly fact, that many of the most important truths, 
as Coleridge has strikingly observed, ** lie bed-ridden 
in the dormitory of the soul, side by side with the 
most exploded errors.*' 
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I AM not a politician, nor do I belong to anj political party : mj 
own station is a countrj parish, and I seldom pass its bouti- 
daries. However, in the Periodical Work I am now publishing^, 
I woald go forth through the land on a mission of high import- 
ance, holding up the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ as the 
great remedj of Social Evils. I hope to be admitted into manj 
a household circle, and to be allowed at least a hearing. Mj 
mission relates not only to the happiness of " the life that 
now is," but to the highest interests of man, — to the life and 
death of the immortal spirit ; and I do not come as a trifler, 
but as one bearing and showing the glad tidings of the kingdom 
of God. 

I do not meddle with the question, whether the Gospel is, 
or is not, the remedy for evils in the organization of society ; but 
I do assert, that it will introduce a new spirit even into a badly 
organized society, and thus make it superior to the most admira- 
ble organization without that spirit. 

As it is with the human body, so it is with the body politic. 
It is not the province or proper office of religion to restore to 
symmetry and to beauty the deformed figure, but to introduce 
the graces of a renewed spirit within that deformed figure, and 
thus to impart even to the unshapen, and the coarse featured, a 
charm for which we may vainly search, where the proportions 
of the form are in exquisite symmetry, and the features beautiful, 
if that spirit is not present. 

It is not my proper office, as a Pastor of Christ's fiock, to 
point out the faults and the remedy in the organization of the 
body politic. Perhaps I am not blinder than others to those 
faults, and, perhaps, many others, no better fitted than myself for 
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the officei would do well to leave the work to wiser heads and 
better hands than their own. 

I am not at all disposed to nndervulue the science of political 
economy, nor to assert that many of the popular views of political 
economists are not right views, many of their plans, right plans ; 
but I would have political economy kept to its proper place, and 
in its proper department ; and I must lift up my voice, however 
feeble it may be, ag^ainst the cant of a party, that would propose 
to remedy every evil, by ways which are founded neither on 
sound phUosophy nor common sense. 

I would direct the attention of my reader to the remedy pro- 
vided by God himself, for evils which neither the laws of our 
country, nor the laws of society can reach ; and here I would, 
therefore, repeat, that the Gospel of Jesus Christ in its pure 
and holy simplicity, is the remedy for the thousand evils, which 
are effects to the real cat^e of all misery and suffering, — that cause 
is fin. 

If we propose to reform society, we begin at the wrong end, 
if we begin merely with the great body. We must begin with the 
individual ; for any body of men is made up of a certain number 
of individuals. Again, not only is it necessary in order to re- 
form a body of individuals, to begin with the separate individual, 
but in order to reform the individual, it is absolutely necessary 
to begin with his heart. This is the peculiar province of the 
Christian Pastor, as being the commission of Him whose demand 
of every man is, " My son, give me thy heart,*' «nd who has 
graciously added, " a new heart will I give you." 



Hodnet, 1834. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" Sorely never did there live on earth 
A man of kindlier nature. The rough sports 
And teasing ways of children vexed not him. 
Nor would he bid them from his presence, tired 
With questions and importunate demands.'" 

Wordsworth. 

** I DONT know what first made me wish to be a sol- 
dier. The strong and ruling passion of my life is 
like a stream^ which owes its fulness and its strength 
to a hundred little nameless rills. But since you 
must have an answer, my sweet wife, I will try and 
give you some account of what' first made me wish 
to be a soldier. My mother was left a widow when 
I was but a little fellow, but she was not the widow 
of a soldier : for my father was a quiet country cler- 
gyman. When he died, we went to live with my 
dear mother's father, and he had been a soldier. 
Like most men of enlai^ed minds and noble disposi- 
tions, he would often stoop to make a child his 
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companion. He would read to me delightful pas- 
sages in books, that from their bulk appeared too 
formidable for me even to open ; or if the language 
of his book soared above my childish intellect, he 
would put them aside and talk to me, and tell me 
stories of his own past life. There was a gallery in 
the old manor house where we resided, and it was 
hung from one end to the other with family portraits, 
you have never seen that house, dear Isabel, but I 
trust we shall one day visit it together. My mother's 
elder brother still resides there. Now I must tell 
you, that in this gallery are the portraits of two or 
three fine martial men, who had fought bravely in 
foreign lands, and brought home honourable names ; 
my grandfather has often told me, that his pride from 
having sprung from them, first made him desire to be 
a soldier. In that gallery their arms were kept hung 
up beneath their pictures, and he would sometimes 
open an ancient chest, and take out a little packet of 
letters written by one of those heroes, in a hand not 
very legible ; but as I made out with difficulty the 
strange shaped letters, I have often felt my heart 
beat, and the blood rush to my face at his inspiriting 
sentiments, and they were all written in such fine 
free language, that I began to think no one could 
even use a pen so well as a soldier. My grandfather 
also was the very sort of character to fill a boy with 
a hearty admiration for the profession. He was a 
gentleman of the old school, all his pursuits, and all 
his tastes were manly in the right and real sense. He 
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loved the open air in all weathers, and taught me to do 
the same : and he would teach me and sometimes 
join with me in manly exercises and bracing sports. 
He was surely very wise in one great lesson that he 
taught me, though I must confess that I was a slow 
and somewhat disobedient learner. It was this, the 
practice, nay the habit of self-denial, of temperance 
and self-restraint. He warned me to beware, lest I 
should give way with the natural ardour of youth to 
an immoderate love of any one pursuit. A boy is 
always for extremes, and I would willingly have 
passed whole days together in exercises of the body, 
or at another time, have shut myself up day after 
day, and I may almost add, night after night, among 
my favourite books. But youth is also fond of 
change, and perhaps on that account, I became in 
time a more obedient learner. You may smile when 
I tell you that it was always a dismal day to me, 
when I left home for school, and yet no one in the 
whole school enjoyed the society of boys of his own 
age, more than myself. But the boys were my 
equals, and I did not look up to them. Sir Hugh 
was my superior, and his society and his conversa- 
tion had more excitement and were far more enter- 
taining to me. 

" But long before I left school, my worthy school- 
master, thinking, I suppose, that my head was in a 
fair way to be turned by the romance of military life, 
made me a present of Don Quixote, expressing at 
the same time, his hope that I should profit by the 

B 2 
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moral of the fable. What boy ever reads that which 
is called the moral of a pleasant fable I I never did, 
but I loved the poor knight with all my heart, and 
felt really sorry that he was so evidently crazed, 
thinking within myself, what a glorious personage 
a knight in his right senses must be. Instead of 
being impressed, as I ought to have been, with the 
absurdity of knight-errantry, I rested not till I had 
read Amadis de Gaul, and several other old ro- 
mances. 

** The period arrived, when it was quite necessary 
to decide on the profession which I was to follow. My 
mother and my grandfather were kind enough to ask 
me if I had made any choice in my own mind. I 
did not hesitate for a moment. It had never en- 
tered into my head to be any thing but a soldier. 
My dear mother could not conceal her fears. ^ A 
war,' she said, ^ was already commenced.' She could 
not bear the thought, that her only child might be 
cut off at an early age on the field of battle. My 
grandfather reminded her of the many actions 
through which he had passed, almost unhurt, and 
perhaps she recollected the early death of her own 
husband, in his quiet parsonage ; for she said mildly^ 
but very gravely ; * I must not forget, that He, with- 
out whose consent, not a sparrow falleth, is present 
in the care and protection of His providence, not only 
in the quiet home, but on the distant scene of war ; 
and therefore, my son,' she added, ' though I con- 
fess that I tremble at the thought of your choice, I 
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will not oppose it, nor damp and discourage you by 
my womanly fears.' 

" My profession, however, was not decided on for 
several months. My grandfather insisted on my ex- 
amining very closely into my motives. In the ad- 
vice he gave me, and the questions he put to me, he 
warned me of the dangers of the profession in peace, 
the temptations to a life of idle vanity or profligacy. 

*' I could have thought that this passage was 
written by him," continued Captain Wentworth, 
taking up a little volume which was lying open on 
the table before him : *** Amid the hardships of the 
bivouac and the march, and in the perils of the battle- 
field, the soul's danger is lighter, far lighter than in 
the scenes of a garrison on home service. There 
need no lecturings on temperance to men who feed 
scantily on broken biscuit, and on messes of ration 
beef cooked by an iron-fisted soldier ; no warnings 
against unchaste living to men, who sleep wrapped 
in watch-cloaks, amid arms and comrades, with the 
bare field, or the naked rock for their bed, and per- 
chance, a tree-root or a stone for their pillow ; no 
counsels concerning the duty and advantage of early 
rising, to those who are shaken by the shoulder an 
hour before the break of day, that they may grope in 
silence to their posts in the ready line, or who are, at 
the latest roused in the grey dawn by the piercing 
notes of bugles, or the loud beat of * the general.' 
Amid rusty hats, patched coats, and clumsily mended 
boots, the little vanities of dress are forgotten ; and 
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for the soft lying, the commodious dressing-table, and 
the bottle of Cologne water, a few weeks' tossing in 
a transport, a picking for the softest board on a 
cabin floor, and an occasional smelling of the black 
bilge -water, will soon drive such things out of a 
young officer's mind, or him out of the army/* 

" Well, dear Isabel, about a week before it was 
decided that I should be a soldier, I became ac- 
quainted with my friend Max Greville, the finest 
fellow in every sense of the word I ever met with. 
One night, as we were going to bed, my grandfather 
said to me, * If you would like to take a journey with 
me, Charles, I shall be glad to have your company ; 
but you must be ready to start soon after five, to- 
morrow morning.' He looked gravely at a letter, 
which he was folding up, and said, * 1 have only 
heard, this evening, of the serious illness of an old 
and much valued friend.' The paper rustled with 
the shaking of his hands. — * You will be away se- 
veral days,' said my mother, who followed me out of 
the room ; ' and I fear you will scarcely arrive in 
time to see Colonel Greville. alive; but pray, Charles, 
be as kind and attentive as you can to him, and to 
Miss Greville : she is, or rather was, the dearest 
friend I ever had. I shall give you a letter for her, 
in the morning.' — We were seated in the chaise, as 
my grandfather always called his old chariot, before 
the clock had done striking five ; and after we had 

* The above extract is from a work published in 1827, called 
' Religio Militis/ the anachronism must be excused. 
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proceeded some miles in silence, be began , for tbe 
first time, to speak of tbe Grevilles, telling me that 
we were on our road to tbe residence of an old 
friend of bis* Many circumstances, be added, 
bad prevented tbeir meeting, for tbe last twenty 
years. I afterwards learnt, tbat tbe cbief cause of 
tbis long cessation of every kind of intercourse, bad 
been an affront, wbicb my poor grandfather had never 
forgiven, wbicb was not intended on the part of bis 
friend. Colonel Greville ; be bad, however, declined 
to receive any explanation. He was now summoned, 
by tbe last letter Colonel Greville ever wrote, to bis 
death-bed. He was summoned to take a farewell of 
him, and the appeal wbicb bis friend bad made, was 
one .which be could not resist. His pride and bis 
animosity bad yielded at once. I often wondered, 
my dear Isabel, at tbe inconsistency of this part of 
my grandfather's character. You can account for it, 
I can see, by your look.'* — His wife replied, mildly ; 
*^ Is there not always some inconsistency, or I should 
say, is there not likely to be some glaring inconsist- 
ency in tbe character of one who is almost, and not 
altogether a Christian. However, I must not take 
credit to myself for tbis observation. I beard it from 
your motberV friend, I mean tbat very Miss Greville, 
and I have tried tbe character of many persons by it, 
as by a test : I believe it to be true, for it agrees 
with those inspired words, where tbe disciple of our 
Lord is taught that be must become a new creature, 
and that every thought must be brought into captivity 
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to the obedience of Christ ; but go on, Chafes, with 
your interesting account." — "I was almost afraid," 
he replied, " that I should weary you with so long a 
narrative." — " What, when you are answering my 
questions, Charles? for I begged you to tell me all 
about your early life. Besides, you never weary me." 
— " We arrived," continued Captain Wentworth ; 
'* at a late hour, at the town of E — , and, with some 
difficulty, found the house we were seeking. It was 
an old mansion, partly shut up in a narrow street. 
The doof was opened very gently, by a female ser- 
vant ; and we were shown into a large sitting room, 
very meanly furnished. A lady was sitting there, 
whose countenance was remarkably plain, and devoid 
of any thing like a pleasing expression, and whose 
dress, though scrupulously neat, was evidently of the 
commonest materials. At the sight of my grand- 
father, an expression that I have never forgotten, it 
was so beautiful, came into her countenance. He did 
not attempt to conceal his emotion. The tears 
streamed down his face, as he affectionately kissed, 
first one cheek, and then the other, of his friend's 
only daughter. I saw, immediately, that though I had 
never heard him mention her name, nor indeed had 
I known of her existence till then, they had evi- 
dently been well acquainted; and it seemed that, 
however long their intercourse had been broken off, 
they had met again, and renewed it with all its former 
freshness, and with more than its former affection. — 
* He is still alive,' she said, ^ I have been almost so 
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superstitious as to think, that he could not leave this 
present life, without seeing you once more.' They 
left the room together, Miss Greville saying to him, as 
as they went, ' We will send Max down to your 
grandson.' — In a few minutes, the door opened 
again ; and now, I know, Isabel, you will smile at my 
enthusiasm, for you know I am dull and grave enough 
in general ; the friend of my future life entered ; I 
may well speak in this way, dating back the beginning 
of my friendship, to the first moment of my acquaint- 
ance with him, for there was the very spjrit of friend- 
liness in the hand that was held out so cordially, and 
in the fine expression of that open, cheerful counten- 
ance ; I say cheerful, for though he was then in sor- 
row, and though I have often seen him in afi9iction, 
the cheerfulness of real goodness is the habitual ex» 
pression of his face. Max Greville was a few years 
older than myself, but although his manner was more 
youthful, and his disposition altogether more lively, 
he has always managed to make me look up to him 
as my superior* He was always more ireally gay, 
than any other person I ever met with ; not gay, ac- 
cording to the worldly meaning of that perverted word. 
You remember that passage, Isabel ; I often think of 
it, when I see my friend ; — 

' Whom call we gay t that honour has been long 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name ; 
The innocent are gay, — the lark is gay. 
That dries his feathers, saturate with dew. 
Beneath the rosy cloud * 
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<< But whither am I wanderiDg ? There was no 
gaiety in that silent and melancholy house. My 
grandfather insisted on sitting up that night by the 
bed-side of his dying friend ; and after his death and 
funeral, Miss Greville and her nephew Max Greville 
returned with us to the manor house; my mother 
received her as a sister, and I think they will never 
part in this life. I wish you to know more of Miss 
Greville, Isabel, though I am afraid her notions may 
appear rather too strict to you. She is indeed very 
different from all of us ; we respect her, we almost 
love her, but we do not quite agree with her ; and 
yet her opinions and those of her nephew are the 
same, and every body loves Max." While Captain 
Wentworth was speaking, the servant brought in the 
letters which had just arrived by the post. The first 
he opened was from his mother. It began with her 
affectionate congratulations to her children on their 
marriage ; she wrote from the house of her brother. 
Sir Hugh Maxwell. She and her friend Miss Greville 
bad been passing some weeks there, but they accept- 
ed the invitation of the Wentworths, aiid felt certain 
that his friend Max Greville would accompany them 
to The Haven. He had promised, Mrs. Went- 
worth added, to fix the day on which he would 
join them at her brother's, and then come on with 
them to The Haven. They could not account for 
his silence ; perhaps, he had not been able to obtain 
leave of absence from his regiment. There was a 
letter from Max Greville himself* He had been 
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waiting to obtain leave of absence, and that leave 
had been unaccountably withheld, not refused. All, 
however, was explained. War had been declared, 
and Max's regiment was already ordered abroad. He 
was to leave England in a fortnight. — *' We shall not 
see your friend, then ?'* said Isabel. *^ No, my love ; 
long before we go to town he will have sailed for the 
Peninsula. Perhaps I may never see him again," 
he added thoughtfully. *' Dear, excellent friend that 
he is! I shall never forget him. How kindly he 
writes !" — ** He rejoices," he says, " that my regi- 
ment is not ordered abroad, as he feared it might be. 
He has had an inteview with our friend Colonel 
T , before he wrote, who tells him that the regi- 
ment is still to remain in our present quarters. He 
begs I will say to you that he made this enquiry for 
your sake." — <' It is not surely impossible for us all 
to meet even yet, before your friend's departure/' 
said Mrs. Wentworth ; ** and I think I can easily ar- 
range a plan which we may put into execution at 
once. Let us give up our tour in Wales, and West- 
morland, and set off for London at day-break to- 
mcNTrow. We can spend one night at Sir Hugh 
Maxwell's and carry away your mother and Miss 
Greville with us. I should think the latter will be 
delighted to see her nephew before his departure. 
You know, dear Charles, that my house — oh, I beg 
your pardon, I ought to say our house — in Berkeley 
Square is^always ready to receive us, and would hold 
a much larger party." 
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A few days saw the whole party assembled in 
Berkeley Square. Though Captain Greville was 
unable to leave town, he was able to pass some por- 
tion of every day before his departure, with his 
friends the Wentworths. 

Mrs. Wentworth was an heiress, and she had been 
from her childhood an orphan. Her natural disposi- 
tion was frank and gentle, but there' was an air of 
decision and self-possession about her, even in the 
commonest occasions which, being accompanied by 
modesty and feminine delicacy, made her character 
peculiar, but not unpleasing. Had she possessed a 
stronger mind than her husband, she might uncon- 
sciously have ruled him. As it was, her marriage 
with him was already beginning to soften the whole 
tone of her character. Her good sense, and her 
high sense of duty, led her to ask and to follow his 
opinions and his directions on all lesser points, and 
on subjects of higher moment, they were generally 
of the same mind. There was one subject, however, 
in which she differed entirely from her husband. 
She was pleased to find, even on her first acquaintance 
with her husband's friend, Mr. Greville, that he held 
the same opinions as herself. They were sitting together 
before breakfast was removed, a few mornings after 
their return in town, and Max Greville had just taken 
up a newspaper that had been brought in. '' Here is 
sad news indeed,'' he said. ** A duel between two 
honourable men, one of them an officer ,'' and he men- 
tioned their names, — " both men of high character and 
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tried courage. Colonel M was shot dead, and 

Sir W. B is gone off, it is supposed, to America. 

What a disgrace to a christian soldier !" " Do you 
really think ^o/' said Mrs. Wentworth, " with an 
expression of pleased and lively surprize. It is on 
this one subject, that my husband cannot agree with 
me." — " It is on this one subject," said Captain Went- 
worth, " that my sweet wife will not listen to reason." 
— " But you never told me," said she, *• that Cap- 
tain Greville disapproved duelling." — " Because I 
dreaded what has now come to pass, Isabel, that you 
would both attack me together; and suppose I were 
to own myself convinced by your reasonings, what- 
ever I might agree to in theory, could not be put into 
practice. I might abhor and lament duelling, but if 
insulted, I should be obliged to send a challenge; or 
if called upon to meet a man, I should be obliged 
to do so. I see you look incredulous, and shake your 
head, Isabel ; but it needs would be so, it has always 
been so, it must ever be so, at least with men of 
honour. Now just consider, — for I think I can bring 
before you a parallel case. There may be a law in the 
country where I live, which I disapprove, nay abhor ; 
suppose I am placed in such a situation that I am 
called to pay the penalty of this law ; can my disap- 
proval of the law prevent my being obliged, however 
unwillingly, to abide by its rule ? It is the same with 
duelling ; we must obey its laws, however strongly we 
may object to them ; and yet I do not say that I object 
to them." <* Your argument," replied Mr. Greville, 
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*^ does not hold good, simply because it fails in its 
application. The one case has nothing, or at best 
very little, to do with the other. The laws of the 
land are fixed, and every law must remain unaltered 
unless by the solemn act of the nation. The altera- 
tion of such a law is made by a regular and formal 
process. It is otherwise with the laws of society ; 
some are excellent, some are absurd, but all are 
shifting. 

*^ The man who breaks the law of his country is a 
criminal. The man who will not conform to the laws 
of society is seldom worse than singular ; but in such 
an instance as that of duelling, his singularity is benefi- 
cial to society, for others may be led by his example 
to shew the same disapproval of the law as you call 
it, but I should rather say, the custom ; and thus 
the first steps are taken towards the changing that 
custom. For instance, let the hero of a hundred 
battles, whose courage no man in his senses can 
doubt, — let him, on receiving a challenge, declare 
publicly that he will not fight a duel ; let him assign 
his reasons ; for instance let him avow that his rever- 
ence to the word of God, his high sense of obedience 
to the will of God, forbid his shedding his own blood, 
or the blood of another man ; let him honestly de- 
clare^ that if he has been wrong, or hasty, he will 
never refuse to confess himself in error. 

« Do you think there would not be many persons in 
society who would openly approve his conduct, many 
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who would dare to follow his example^ but who are 
too weak in manly purpose to act without such a- 
precedent. Nay, I think that in this way, more 
might be done to put a stop to the barbarous custom, 
than even by the command of the king, or the en- 
actment of a positive law against it." — " But after all," 
exclaimed Captain Wentworth, '* there is some use 
in duelling. What is there else that would check 
the impertinence of some men whom we meet with in 
society?" — " No, no," said Max, smiling, "society 
is not come to such a pass either, that it is necessary 
every now and then to kill a man to keep the mass 
of mankind quiet. The poet Cowper, however, says 
this in better language than mine : 

' The point of honour has been deemed of use. 
To teach good manners and to curb abuse ; 
Admit it true, the consequence is clear, 
Our polished manners are a mask we wear. 
And at the bottom, barbarous, still, and rude. 
We are restrained indeed, but not subdued. 
The very remedy, however sure, 
Springs from the mischief it intends to cure. 
And savage in its principle appears. 
Tried as it should be by the fruit it bears. 
'Tis hard indeed, if nothing will defend 
Mankind from quarrels, but their fatal end : 
That now and then an hero must decease, 
That the surviving world may live in peace." 

I do really think the arguments which we generally 
find brought forward, by men calling themselves 
Christians, in favour of duelling, are only a most 
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deplorable cant. Or as it was finely said by La Co- 
lombiere, in his ' Theatre of Honour and Chivalry.' 

* Since we are Christians, the laws of honour ought 
not to be laws of blood.' In the age of chivalry, 
when single combats so often took place in battle, 
duelling, according to the modern sense of the word, 
was forbidden and looked upon as a barbarous and 
disgraceful custom. The Knights of the Holy Sepul- 
chre took an oath that they would avoid duels. In 
a healthy state of society, Wentworth, a man would 
not be, and is not so watchfully sensitive about 
another man's careless words, or so ready to find out 
a cause for being affronted. Liberty of speech, within 
the bounds of gentleness and religion, does not 
offend while men are innocent, and it always exists 
while frankness, good humour, and high spirits, are 
united in fellowship, and thus I heartily agree with 
Montaigne, — * J'ayme entre les galans hommes qu'on 
s'exprirae courageusement, que les mots aillent ot!l 
va la pensee. II nous faut fortifier Touie et la dur- 
cir contre cette tendreur du son ceremonieux des 
paroles. J'ayme une societe et familiarite forte et 
virile ; une amiti4 qui se fiatte en I'asprete et vigueur 
de son commerce/ " * 

" Well, well," said Captain Wentworth, ** it is easy 
to talk in this pleasant strain, of what men ought 
to do, and what wiser men than we are have said 
and done; but, for my part, while society continues 

* See the Orlandus of Kenelm Digby, Esq. for many of these 
remarks. 
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what it is, I see no escape pn some particular occasions 
from a duel. The thing may be easy to you. Max, with 
your imperturbable good humour, and the character 
you bear, for being something of a methodist, or at 
least, strict and singular; but for my part, I am 
often horribly out of humour, and nobody has ever 
accused me of being too strict. No, no, Isabel, you 
need not lift up your finger and rebuke me by that 
grave look. I am sure I do not glory in being so like 
the rest of mankind. But all I mean to say, is this, 
that I do noi see how it is possible for a man like my- 
self, a mere common-place fellow and a soldier, to 
escape a duel." — *' Forgive my making another 
quotation,'' replied Max ; ** but a duel, it has been 
well said, 'is contrary to the maxims of religion, there- 
fore it cannot but extinguish or weaken real courage. 
Without a sense of religion, there can be no real 
courage.' What do you make of this sentence, 
Wentworth ? Is there not something like cowardice 
in the spirit of the Christian soldier, who confesses 
that he is forced by his profession to commit what he 
knows to be a positive and inexcusable sin 7 You 
see, however, that I am using the privilege of free 
speech, which I advocate, without any fear of offend - 
i«g my friend." — "You never offend any one. Max,*' 
replied Wentworth ; " and the reason, perhaps, may 
be, that with all your sincere and manly freedom of 
speech, you never seem to forfeit your own self- 
respect; your good humour would sooner allow 
another man to take a liberty with you, than your 

c 
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self-respect would allow ypu to take a liberty with 
yourself. However, our wives need not fear our 
fighting duels among ourselves at present. The 
time is come when the soldier will be too busy with 
the enemy, to think of picking quarrels with his 
friends. Dear Isabel, duelling time is over for the 
present." 

" You have not praised your friend too highly,*' 
said Mrs. Wentworth, when she was alone with her 
husband. " How well, and wisely you have chosen, 
in making Captain Greville your friend.*' — " He has 
been very useful to me," said Wentworth, " in 
many ways. He has made me love his high princi- 
ples, Isabel, for his sake, till I have learned to love 
them for their own. What I most admire in him, 
is his extraordinary singleness of mind, his plain, 
straight-forward simplicity of purpose. How often 
have I felt my own littleness and narrowness of mind 
in his company. Observe him when he speaks of 
another, and you will 6nd he always judges kindly, 
and tries to make others do the same. But, alas ! 
we shall not have much more time for observing him 
or any of his upright noble ways. I know you will 
like him for his conduct, once when I had determined, 
to fight. I was not then so well acquainted with his 
mind on the subject of duels, and I took the chal- 
lenge I had received, and the answer I had written^ 
accepting it, to him, requesting him to be. my second 
in the affair. At first, he seemed to hesitate whether 
he should accept the ofHce; but he concluded by 
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taking the notes and left the room, looking very 
grave and thoughtful. ^ He regrets that the affair 
must take place/ I said to myself. He had deter- 
mined that it should not take place, I aftenjrards 
found, if he could in any possible way prevent it; 
and I cannot tell how it was, but he interfered so 
successfully, that by his good humour, and his good 
sense, he succeeded in making the whole thing ap- 
pear extremely absurd. Nay, he did more; he 
managed to reconcile us so effectually, that from 
being mere acquaintances before, we became friends ; 
the man I speak of, who sent me the challenge, was 
poor Lowther, who died last year. I think you knew 
something of him, for it was at his sister's house I first 
heard your name mentioned." — " Oh yes !" replied 
Isabel, " I knew Mr. Lowther, and have often heard 
him speak in high terms of you both ; I remember 
also, his sister telling me, that she could otily attribute 
the reformation which took place in all her brother's 
habits, to his acquaintance with the two friends.'* — 
'* He owed more than the mere reformation of his 
habits, Isabel, to Max Greville ; under God he owed 
the knowledge of the only way of Salvation to him. 
For several weeks before his death, Max was his 
constant visitor. One of the men of his regiment 
told me that there was no bible in poor Lowther's 
room, and that Max came out and borrowed a bible 
from one of the Serjeants' wives. As he returned to 
the room with the book in his hand, he was observed 
by a party of careless young fellows who were loung- 

c 2 
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ing^near the door. The officer who told me, was one 
of the group. A loud hoarse laugh burst out from 
them all, and Max, who had scarcely closed the 
door, must hare heard it. No one, at that time, 
thought Lowther in danger, but Max never failed to 
visit him ; and though, at times, he found some of 
those very officers in the room, he always said to 
Lowther, ^ Do you wish me to read the bible to you V 
The sick man never failed to thank him, and to 
accept his offer. The day that Lowther died, it hap- 
pened that Max met a large party of the officers ; 
they were all assembling to mess as Max came down 
the steps with the same bible in his hand. It was no 
longer wanted in the chamber of death, and he was 
about to return it to the good woman who^ had lent 
it to him. Well, there was not one man who did 
not bless him ; several of them were in tears, and 
Major York, who had heard the whole account from 
Arden, who told me about it, went up to Max and 
thanked him in the name of the whole regiment, for 
his Christian kindness to Lowther ; for poor Lowther 
was a general favourite. York spoke in a trembling 
voice, for he also was in tears. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



" A fine gentleman is like the Cinnamon Tjee, whose 
bark is more worth than his body." 

Sir Thomas Overbury. 



'^ Your coat, sir, will be here in ten minutes ; the man 
promised to be in the shop as the clock struck one, 
and I believe, sir, it is still ten minutes to one. For-^ 

give me, sir," continued Mr. , as Mr. Wortley 

Fen ton took out his watch ; ** but we keep our clocks 
exactly with that of the Horse Guards." — <^ Very 
well," replied the young gentleman, " I will wait in 

this room if you will allow me, Mr. , till the 

coat is brought in." — " If you are in a hurry, sir, 
there will be no occasion for you to try it on again ; 
I am quite confident, sir, the coat is an admirable fit. 
I can send it with the other things this evening to his 
lordship's residence in Pall Mall." The manner 
and the words of Mr. Wortley Fenton were decisive 
on such points as the one in question. ** I cannot 
wear a coat till it has been properly made." The 
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bow of Mr. was unusually low, and his coun- 
tenance unusually grave, and full of deference; he 
reserved his smile till he had shut the door between 
Mr. Wortley Fenton and himself, and was quietly 
walking down stairs. 

Wortley Fenton turned his careless glance round 
the room, and then his eyes fell and fixed themselves 
on the tall wide pier glass, in front of which he was 
sitting, or rather on the image of himself reflected 
there at full length. The handsome face, the clus- 
tering hair, the graceful and well-knit frame, so full 
of youthful vigour, were well worth looking at, at 
least Mr. Wortley Fenton thought so, and he felt 
that he had never admired himself so much before ; 
though it is not meant to admit by this assertion, 
that he had never surveyed himself from head to foot 
in a looking-glass. 

The door opened, and a journeyman brought in a 
regimental jacket and waistcoat. " Captain Went- 
worth's uniform, sir; I believe I was to bring it up 
to this room ; I believe you, sir, are Captain Went- 
worth.*' — " No," said Mr. Fenton emphatically. 
* The man laid the uniform on a table, and left the 
room. — " Most gorgeous, but most unbecoming, I 
have no doubt!" said Mr. Fenton, to himself, as, 
with a slight shrug of his shoulders, and a slight 
sneer on his lip, he surveyed the costly dress. " I 
am glad that I shall not be condemned to wear it, 
rather Wentworth than I." There are strange con- 
tradictions in human nature.- — Mr. Fenton's humour 
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had changed, and he, who a minute before, had 
looked down in supercilious pity on Captain Went- 
worth, for being condemned to wear his splendid uni- 
form, was now standing before the glass arrayed in 
that same jacket, and pronouncing the most flatter- 
ing j udgment on his appearance. Really he had never 
known what a handsome fellow he was till then ! 
There was a sort of martial tournure about his head, 
of which he had not been aware before — and his 
thoughts jumped to the conclusion that there was 
really no profession like that of a military man. 
With a countenance unusually grave and thoughtful, 
Mr. Wortley Fenton walked out of the room, de- 
scended the stairs, saw not the coat for which he 
had been waiting, upon the arm of Mr. — — , heard 
not the voice which informed him that His coat was 
finished, and was ready to be tried on. — He stared 

at Mr. , said nothing, and walked away. — 

" What can have happened to make the young gen- 
tleman look so thoughtful ?" said Mr. to him- 
self. — Mr. Wortley Fenton was thinking of the 
regimental jacket which he had thrown off. To 
a man who has no thoughtful looks for serious sub- 
jects, dress is often a very serious affair. He 
walked on with the same thoughtful brow till he 
reached his father's residence in Pall Mall, and en- 
tered the library there, still in deep thought. 

** Wait a minute," said his father; "sit down, 
and don't disturb us, Wortley, for I have a question 
to ask you ; but your uncle and myself are just now 
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very busy." The countenances of Lord Middlewich 
and his brother, Colonel Fenton, were heavy with 
importance. The former was detailing, at full length, 
the politics of a game of whist, which he had played 
with the dowager Lady M. and two other friends, 
the evening before. . We confess that we are not 
sufficiently initiated in such politics, as to be able to 
repeat the many lucid statements which his lordship 
brought forward to make it evident, that had it not 
been for a revoke made by his partner, he must have 
won. The subject, however, was at length got 
through, and the question about which Mr. Wortley 
Fenton was to be consulted, brought forward. It 
was about a caricature which had been published 
that morning. " I wish to have your opinion. Wort- 
ley," he said solemnly, *' whether this gentleman in 
the court suit is meant for myself;-^ your mother 
protests that no one can mistake the likeness — my 
brother doubts whether I am meant or not." Wort- 
ley thought there was some resemblance to his lord- 
ship's forehead, and the chin was certainly like ; but 
after going- over every part of the figure and face 
with comments as verbose as those of his uncle and 
father, the question was left undecided. Lord Mid* 
dlewich was not certain whether caricatures were a 
species of libel that could be indicted or not ; but he 
would certainly write to his estimable friend Mr. 
Justice Glemstone, to learn his opinion on the sub- 
ject; and if Wortley would be so good as to sit 
down and write the letter, and Colonel Fenton would 
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wait a few minutes to hear what was written, he 
would send the letter and the caricature with it to 
his worthy friend that very morning. An hour was 
engaged in writing and reading this letter, and then 
there was a letter to be answered from Lady Midgley (a 
very interfering and dictatorial personage residing in 
the neighbourhood of his lordship's country seat) 
who had written to complain about a sermon that 
bad been preached in the parish church during his 
lordship's absence in town, by the curate. She had 
managed in a way, and by means that she did' not 
explain, to get an individual to borrow the sermon, 
and she had then made the schoolmaster of the 
parish, copy out the most offensive passages of the 
said sermon ; and she begged that the strange opi- 
nions or doctrines of the fauatic, (so s)ie termed the 
poor curate) and his most extraordinary expressions, 
might be transmitted to the bishop of the diocese, 
then in town. Lord Middlewich, she added, as the 
patron of the living, was the proper person to under- 
take this most advisable and necessary step. ]x)rd 
Middlewich had indeed already written several pages 
of a letter to the bishop ; and Wortley received them 
with a sigh and a yawn, being ordered to read them 
aloud, when a visitor was announced. This visitor 

was the Bishop of , the very prelate to whom 

the long and tedious letter was about to be forwarded. 
The letter of Lady Midgley was handed to him, and 
then the long explanatory letter of Lord Middlewich. 
" I will read your lordship's letter at a future time," 
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he said, folding it up as he spoke, and putting it into 
his pocket, and then looking over the large library 
table as if in search of something. " I believe I did ! 
yes ! I thought so ! — I see I did send your lordship 
my last charge." The Bishop took up a very thin 
pamphlet, covered with dark blue paper. " Oh, ad- 
mirable ! admirable ! my lord,'' said Lord Middle- 
wicb. — " You have read it, then?" — ** Oh yes! 
I mean — that is ; — no ! — at least I have read the 
few first pages ; but quite enough to value most 
highly the luminous and forcible statements with 
which," — here the verbose harangue was courte- 
ously interrupted by the bishop. *' I believe your 
lordship will find," said he, smiling, " that this pas- 
sage, and the extract made by Lady Midgley from 
the sermon o^ Mr. Burkit, agree word for word, and 
the weight of her ladyship's censure, should fall oq 
my own unlucky head, for those opinions which she 
is pleased to call so very heterodox." Lord Middle- 
wich looked down with a very grave face, but the 
bishop's gentle laugh made him raise his head. The 
perfect good humour of the bishop's icountenance and 
manner brought a smile into his own countenance. 
'* An excellent joke against my friend Lady Midgley, 
Eh ! my lord ? — ha, ha ! excellent ! capital ! Eh 
colonel ?" and the sides of the grave old gentleman 
shook with heavy laughter. 

The discussion that was held after the Bishop's 
departure would be really too tiresome to interest 
the reader. The result of it may be given in a few 
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words, Mr. Wortley Fenton had been, it appeared, 
suddenly fired with a vision of glory, the martial 
glory of a military life. He had accordingly men- 
tioned the subject in a solemn consultation with his 
father and uncle. It had always been the rule in the 
house of Fenton, that the cadet of the family should 
be in the army, and the rule had been broken for the 
first time, in the case of Mr. Wortley Fenton, the 
second son of the present Lord JVIiddlewich. It was 
owing to the lamentable timidity, his lordship ob- 
served, of his most exemplary and beloved wife, the 
first Lady Middlewich : since her lamented decease 
the objection no longer existed. However, the sub- 
ject must be seriously considered. It was a compli- 
ment, nay an attention, he should say, which the 
second Lady Middlewich had aright to demand, that 
her opinion should be asked on the subject. The 
second Lady Middlewich cared nothing at all what 
became of her insufferably affected step-son. Not 
that she declared her opinion in those express terms ; 
but being not only a very fine lady in her own 
opinion, though somewhat of a masculine person in 
the opinion of others, she begged her lord, in her 
usual brusque tone, to do as he pleased, only not to 
let her be bored. Lord Middlewich looked afironted ; 
and the lady remembering that she wanted money 
that morning, and that his lordship might not be in 
the most propitious mood for attending to her de- 
mands, added, in a softer voice, as he turned away 
to leave the room, *' that she should not think of in* 
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terfering with his lordship's excellent judgment,-^that 
his reasons were as clear aft daylight. '* I am quite 
sure of one thing," she said to Mr. Wortley Fenton, 
as he entered the room, '' that you will look remark- 
ably well in the military costume. You know you 
are so very handsome, Wortley. Lady Bell Morton 
said, the other day, that your features, Wortley, the 
shape of your head, the sort of mellowed richness of 
complexion, the half curling, half waving brown 
hair, were exactly the Vandyke style." Mr. Wortley 
Fenton 's attention was now fixed. " Wortley, my 
dear Wortley," added Lady Middlewich, who was 
then apparently busily occupied in turning over the 
leaves of a folio volume of engravings, — ** I don't 
know how it was, but I quite forgot when your father 
was in the room, to tell him he must let me have two 
or three hundred pounds this morning. Go at once, 
before he leaves the house with the colonel, and give 
my best love, and tell him to send me up the money, 
I mean his draft on Morland's for three hundred. 
Or, stay, I must first shew you the head, which Lady 
Bell Morton said was so wonderfully like you. Dear ! 
dear ! how odd it is I cannot find it ! I am sure it 
was in this book, — I mean the engraving, for she 
showed it me, though she spoke of the picture, it 
was the head of Lord Some-one, by Vandyke ;" and 
she looked up, smiling, and yet knitting her brow, as 
if to recal the name to her mind, and fixing the eyes 
of Wortley, whose whole countenance was Hushed 
with the pleasure of flattered vanity. " Ah, well. 
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I shall find it by the time you bring me back the 
draft." Wortley descended the stairs, saying to him- 
self, ^' I am glad she thinks I shall look so well in 
my uniform ! I dare say, if I had been in the army, 
Isabel Vane would never have preferred Wentworth 
to me. However, that Lady Bell Morton is a charm- 
ing creature ; she is worth twenty Isabel Vanes, though 
she is getting oldish, but she is a girl of real taste."—* 
^' How exceedingly disappointing," cried the lady, 
pushing away the book of engravings, as a thundering 
knock at the street-door, resounded through the spa- 
cious hall. " Here are some odious people coming in 
my way, just as the carriage is driving to the door. I 
quite forgot to send to that stupid porter, and desire 
him to say ' not at home,' to any one. And I know 
Lord Middlewich's cunning way : he hates to part 
with his money, and he will be slipping away, as 
those people enter, and tell me afterwards, that he 
thought I was too much engaged. Oh yes ! that 
dolt has admitted them : and here they come !" As 
she said this, every supple feature of the angry lady 
was smoothed down into smiles of delighted welcome, 
and the ready phrases of her honied verbiage were 
summoned to her lips, to greet the first appearance 
of her visitors. — ** Really, Jane," she exclaimed, as 
Lady Jane Fenton entered the room, followed by 
her brother Wortley, '* your appearance is quite a 
relief. Is it only you? Is no one with you ?" — " No 
one :" said Lady Jane, calmly. '* Isabel merely set 
me down. She is gone into the city, to bring back 
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Captain Wentworth, and a friend of his; and I have 
promised to dine with them to-day." — "But is your 
father gone out? my dear Wortley, did you find him ? 
have you any thing for me ? Yes, I see you have. — 
Well, I am sure you are a most expeditious messen- 
ger. Thank you, thank you : — well, that is my own 
carriage. Good bye to ye both. — Have I found 
the head V* she said, as Wortley accompanied her to 
the carriage, and handed her in, replying to his ques- 
tion. " Oh yes, dear Wortley ; and 1 was keeping 
it open for you, when I thought a troop of visitors 
were pouring in upon me, and I suppose I shut the 
book without thinking, or left it open ; for I declare 
I don't know which I did. We will look over those 
heads this evening." — ** I wonder which head it 
could be?" said Wortley, as he stood turning over 
the leaves of the volume, when he had returned to the 
room. " Jane, did you hear Lady Bell Morton say that 
I was so like one of the portraits in this book V Lady 
Jane was already seated, quietly reading ; and she 
lifted her eyes from her book, and smiled : — " I cannot 
help you in your search, Wortley," she said, " for 
Lady Bell is so gross a flatterer, that I have acquired 
a habit of not attending to her words, when I hear 
her voice." — "Jane," said he, shutting the book', 
" What sort of a soldier shall I make ?" The colour 
fled from her cheek at the question. — " Why do you 
ask ?" she replied ; " you are not a soldier, Wortley!" 
— " Indeed, but I am, my love. My father approves 
my wish, and every thing is settled," — " My mother 
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could not bear the thought of it," said Lady Jane ; 
and her tears fell upon her book, as she spoke. — ** Your 
mother was a w6man, Jane, and so are you :" he 
added, tenderly kissing his sister's cheek. *^ And 
every soldier will soon be ordered to the Peninsula,'' 
she continued ; *' and you may be killed. I wish 

" and she paused. " I know what you wish," 

he said, laughing. '< You would wish, if I must be 
a soldier, that it were in a time of peace. Now I 
have no objection, my love, to see a little fighting. 
I tell you what, too, Jane," he added, surveying him- 
self in a large mirror ; ** I think I shall look tolerably 
well in my uniform. You know what it is: dark 
blue, covered with gold ; very like your friend, Cap- 
tain Wentworth's. I tried on his jacket, at my 
tailor's, this morning." — Lady Jane Fenton was a 
striking contrast to the rest of her family ; she was 
several years older than her youthful brother Wortley, 
and a woman of strong, clear sense, and great simpli- 
city of character. Her elder brother was more like her 
in disposition and character, than any other member 
of her family, but she loved her brother Wortley 
with a double love, for her mpther's sake^ and for his 
own. She remembered her mother's anxiety about 
him ; and that her illness and death were occasioned 
by her constant attendance on his sick-bed : and she 
loved him as a mother loves her child. Clear as her 
judgment was on other subjects, she had insensibly 
indulged her younger brother, and yielded to his 
slightest wish, and looked at his beautiful counten- 
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ance, and thought how exactly it resembled her mo- 
ther, and persuaded herself that the resemblance 
' must hold good in heart, as well as face. If she 
was sometimes obliged to own to herself, that he was 
vain, and conceited, she said, ^* But he is so young ! 
he will grow out of such youthful faults, as he grows 
wiser, and more manly !" A good and loving sister 
is always a warm apologist for the follies of her 
younger brother." 
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CHAPTER III. 



** Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the Idngdom of 

heaven." — ^Matthew. 



Evert one felt for Miss Greville when she parted 
with her nephew. Her grief was very quiet, for it 
was the grief of a spirit meekly resigned to every 
dispensation of God's holy will. She was again se- 
verely tried within a few weeks of her nephew's de- 
parture. Her best and earliest friend, the mother of 
Captain Wentworth, died suddenly the very day be- 
fore the whole party were setting out for The Haven. 
She was now left almost in poverty, for Mrs. Went- 
worth, though she had intended to leave the whole of 
her little property to her friend, had left no will. 
Miss Greville, however, possessed a really noble 
spirit, and when Captain Wentworth and his wife 
entreated her, not only for her own sake, but for the 
sake of their friend Max Greville, to consider them 
as her children, and to take up her abode for the 
rest of her life with them, she told them at once 

D 
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that she believed in the perfect sincerity of their offer, 
and that she would cheerfully accept it. She did 
noty as many would have done, make a long apology 
about receiving their assistance, but she said, that 
she knew they were rich, and that they did not 
value money except as a means of doing good to 
others, and that she was quite sure that few things 
would please them so much, as her declaring her 
perfect confidence in them, and the delight it gave 
her to receive this proof of their friendship. There 
is a large body of the world among whom we live, 
who look upon every person making a profession of 
religion, as a bigot or a hypocrite, and who, to use a 
vulgar expression, lump together persons of the 
simplest spirituality of mind, with all and every en- 
thusiast, in the most fanatical sense of the word ; who 
make no difference, nay see no difference between 
the quiet, consistent, practical disciple of the lowly 
Jesus, and the wildest visionary, in these days of 
religious flightiness. Miss Greville, like other de- 
cided and consistent christians, was often misunder- 
stood, but she was a plain practical Christian. She 
had been in early life obliged to live in a dependent 
situation, but she had been willing to be neglected 
as one of no consequence, to be slighted, and to put 
up with affronts ; and while she had never considered 
the indignities that were passed upon her as worth 
noticing from others, she had never lost her own self 
respect. Had she held a distinguished place in the 
family where she resided, had she been young or 
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beautiful, or rich, the more excellent part of her 
character might have been in some manner appreci- 
ated, for she would have been often placed in cir- 
cumstances where those qualities which are loveliest 
in the eye of the world would have been displayed. 
As it was, she judged, and judged rightly, that her 
place, though among her own relations, was to be 
passed over, and to be contented : she was contented, 
and not with an air of a victim, but with the sweet 
humble mien of a happy spirit. '* That sweet hum- 
ble air and mien which she possessed,'' as it has been 
well remarked, ^'is beyond the art of any who are not 
led by the spirit of God, and naturally guided to a 
behaviour becoming lowly humility, by the vigour of a 
lowly spirit within them. The false professor has no 
other way but to be much in declaring that he is 
humble," Miss Greville did not talk about her hu- 
mility. She was humble. With her, not only one 
thing was needful, but that one thing was the one 
subject always uppermost in her thoughts. 

She was naturally of a peevish, or, as she would 
have said, and she knew her own disposition, — ^she was 
positively an ill-tempered person ; but from the time 
that she was brought to the knowledge of the mind 
that is in Christ Jesus, and His true disciples, she 
saw at once, when she thought of her own disposi- 
tion, and the profession of vital Christianity, that the 
two could not, and must not be together. She did not 
endeavour therefore to hide, but to root up and cast 
out, the evil disposition root and branch. 
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Many were the efforts, — unavailiDg but still con^ 
tinued efforts, — ^many the sharp coDflicts of this sin- 
cere and humble-minded follower of Christ, and 
after many a weary year her triumphs were few, and 
at best imperfect, and while she felt and rejoiced in 
that strength, which was growing more perfect in her 
weakness, she was more and more deeply convinced 
of her own insufficiency, and if her tears fell more 
freely, they fell also more frequently over the convic- 
tion of her own sinfulness. Oh! well might a 
blush of burning shame crimson the healthy cheek 
of many a favourite of nature, whose constitution is 
strong and healthful, whose disposition is naturally 
unruffled, who has known few struggles, ttnd found 
it easy to be popular and pleasing, were they but 
made acquainted with one deep agonizing conflict 
in which the child of Grod, who is naturally ill-tem- 
pered, strives and conquers before the throne of grace 
which is at the foot of the cross. Do I mean here 
that some persons are by nature good, and others by 
nature bad ? Let me be understood ; and to prevent 
any mistake, I will express myself in the words of 
scripture. ''There is none righteous, no not one. 
We are altogether gone out of the way, and become 
unprofitable. There is none that doeth good, no not 
one." But I do not mean that the charge which 
God brings against His fallen creatures, is that they 
are already in a fit state for that place where the 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. No, 
all are at present in a state of trial ; in almost every 
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bosom the monitor of Grod, conscience, still retains 
some influence. But who is there that naturally likes to 
retain God in his knowledge? Who is there that always 
delights in prayer and praise, the intercourse of God 
with his child ? Who is there that does not weep in se- 
cret over the deep conviction that he is tied and bound 
with the chain of his sin? Who is there, I mean, 
that knows any thing of man's real state by nature, 
and of that regenerate life without which our Grod 
Himself has told us, no man can see or understand 
any thing of the kingdom of Heaven ? We may be 
quite sure, that where God has permitted a person to 
be born into this world with a disposition unpleasing 
to his fellow men, he has always provided, and he 
never fails to offer to that individual, the supply of 
supernatural power, by which he may become fruitful 
in the loveliest graces of the Holy Spirit ; and we 
may be quite sure, that in every character which is 
pleasing to a fallen world, there is some quality 
utterly offensive to the purity and holiness of God's 
character. Indeed, we have but to observe, and 
perhaps many of us have already done so, some per- 
son whose disposition is naturally amiable, but who 
has never sought to establish his conduct on the 
principle of high and holy obedience to God ; and we 
shall easily see what a poor unstable character re- 
mains, for nothing can make a fallen man truly 
excellent and really kind, forgiving, forbearing, and 
sweet tempered, at all times, and under all circum- 
fitances, but having been engrafted with the scion of 
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the true Vine. Was there any merit in the goodness 
and gentleness of Miss Greville ? She would have 
told you, with a look and manner of unaffected 
earnestness, that her only merit was her Saviour's 
righteousness, her only dependence was on His great 
atonement. 

Captain Wentworth, alas I was very soon called 
upon to part from his beloved Isabel. The dreaded 
time arrived, but he knew not how to break the news 
to his wife ; *^ Tell me Isabel," he said, and he 
hoped that he had found the wisest way of doing so, 
'' should you not feel that I was as entirely under the 
care of God's providence, if I were called to the 
scene of war, as I am in this quiet house, — a haven 
in every sense it seems to me." They were then 
returned with Miss Greville to their country house. 
Mrs. Wentworth closed her book at once, and raising 
her head, fixed her eyes intently on her husband's 
face. '< What is it you have to tell me, Charles? tell 
me at once."—" When I see you so agitated," he 
replied, " how can I treat you as you desire me to 
do ; when I see you thus agitated at a bare suppo- 
sition to which you have not even given words?"— 
" I know, I know it, Charles ; but I was taken by sur* 
prise. Tell me your worst news, and you shall find that 
I will not unman you. I promised you that I would 
never attempt to interfere with your duty. I promised 
you before our marriage," she said, with trembling 
quietness of voice and manner, " that whenever you 
might be called to leave me, as I am sure you now 
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are, I would prove myself a soldier's wife : the time 
is come, Charles, is it not?'' — " It is," he replied. — 
^' I cannot help this weakness,'' she said ; '^ I did not 
mean to let you see me weep, but I was so taken by 
surpcise. Yes, yes, I shall be soon myself, and all 
the better for my fit of crying. You know, dear 
busband, that tears are such a relief. Now, now, I 
have done, I mean almost done crying,'' and again 
and again her handkerchief was raised to wipe away 
her fast flowing tears. <* Now I am calm, and can 
talk with you. I am ready to do whatever you may 
desire. Only," she said, after a thoughtful pause, 
<' only promise me not to steal away when the time 
of parting comes, without telling me, to spare my 
feelings ; only promise me not to do that. It will 
grieve me far more to find you gone without one word 
at parting, than it will to bear this dreadful, — ^no, this 
necessary separation. Do you promise me ?" — 
"Dear Isabel, I would have spared your feelings; 
perhaps it would be better for us both to have parted, 
as I confess I had hoped to have done ; still, if you 
require a promise, I give it ; yes, I do not hesitate to 
give it." — " I believe you, Charles, and I thank you 
for this proof of your confidence in me. I did think, 
but that was before there was any certainty of my 
losing you, that I could not bear to be treated so like 
a child ; but I do not feel now as I did then. Only 
do not leave me without, — what am I saying ? — you 
have already promised me." 
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The very day after Captain Wentworth's departure. 
Lady Jane Fenton brought Miss Greville some news 
of her nephew. She had received a letter from her 
brother Wortley. ** He seemed," she said, " like 
one influenced by a new spirit." She did not mean 
this in a religious sense; but so rational and so 
manly a spirit : and she did not wonder, when she 
found that his companion and friend was Captain 
Greville, the most gallant officer in the regiment. — 
" If there was one thing I wished for Wortley,*' she 
said, *' it was, that he should be well acquainted with 
him. You know, Isabel, I have heard you all speak 
so much of Captain Greville, and I have seen enough 
of him in your domestic circle, to place full credit in the 
character you give him.*' — "It is religion has made 
him what he is," said Miss Greville. " There was 
nothing remarkable about Max when a child, but a 
frank disposition, and a very sweet temper. He had 
no natural originality of mind ; but he was early 
taught by my dear father, that the man who would 
learn to be either good or great, has need, first of all^ 
to be convinced that he has much to unlearn. The 
world allows this, when bad habits have acquired a 
decided ascendancy in a man's character ; the world 
allows that, if the man is to be reformed, the bad 
habit must be unlearnt. Alas ! it sees not, that the 
nature of man is so very far gone from its original 
righteousness, that the youngest child must be called 
upon to unlearn, however little he may have learnt of 
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worldly vice. Dear Max has profited by this lesson 
on the necessity of unlearning/' 

'^ My husband has often told me/' said Mrs. Went- 
worth, '' how much he owes to his friend, Captain 
Greville ; and I agree with you, dear Jane, that he is 
just the person likely to be useful to your brother. 
Charles says, that his friend always reminds him of 
a knight, spoken of by the old poet, — 

' Who, from the morning, when he first began 
To ride abroad, had loved chivalry. 
Honour and truth, freedom and courtesy. 
And though that he was worthy, he was wise ; 
Though bold in valour, of unboastful guise ; 
And, in his port, as modest as a maid. 
And never yet a falsehood had he said ; 
But was a very perfect, gentle knight.' 



> i» 



<< There is so much that is promising about my 
poor Wonley," said Lady Jane, — ** at least, I think 
so ; — but then he is so different, when alone with me, 
to what he has appeared when you have seen him. 
Still the tone of this last letter, since his acquaintance 
with Captain Greville, is so superior to what it was 
before even to me." 



" How very beautiful, and yet how melancholy ! — 
I can read no more at present." As she said this, 
Mrs. Wentworth closed the book she had been read* 
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ing. ^< I am not munnuring," she said, soon after, 
to her friend. Miss Greville, '' though I am thinking 
on the one subject, — my husband's absence. This 
very day completes the third year of his absence. 
Will this war never be over ? will he ever return ?'* 
She was leaning back in her chair, and when Miss 
Greville looked up from her work, she saw that her 
friend's eyes were filled with tears. *' You remember 
his own words, Isabel ? you remember how often he 
said, ' I shall be as safe in a foreign land, and in the 
field of battle, as in my own quiet home ; for the pro- 
vidence of God is over me.'" — " 1 know it; and I 
know that it is one thing to reason about this, and an- 
other to feel it," replied Isabel ; *' but, indeed, I was 
not only thinking of my own troubles, — I was think- 
ing of other wives, who have lately learned that they 
are widows. I was thinking of her, whose story I 
have been reading ; I am almost sure it must be true» 
it is so exquisitely true to nature. It is the story of a 
poor forsaken wife, a soldier's wife, whose kind hus- 
band, cruel in his kindness, and selfish, it seems to 
me, as well as cruel — cannot bear to see her and his 
children in want and misery ; and so he leaves her 
without a word at parting. She wakes one morning, 
and on the casement sill she finds the bounty-money 
he has gained on enlisting for foreign service ; but she 
never sees the hand that placed it there. He never 
returns ; and she hears but once of him before her 
death. She hears that he was seen embarking with 
his regiment for some distant land. I thought, while 
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I was reading, that I could almost see that desolate 
woman before me, as she stood waiting and watching 
for his return, or sitting on the old bench for hours, 
while her eye 

' Was busy with the distance, shaping things 
That made her heart beat quick.' 

What a description is this !" said Isabel, again open* 
ing the volume, and reading aloud : 

" ' With fervent love, and with a face of grief 
Unutterably helpless, and a look 
That seemed to cling upon me, she inquired 
If I had seen her husband !' 

or, again, when describing the n^lected garden ; 

' A chain of straw, 
Which had been twined about the slender stem 
Of a young apple tree, lay at its root ; 
The bark was nibbled round by truant sheep ; 
Margaret stood near, her infant in her arms. 
And noting that my eye was on the tree, 
She said, ' I fear it will be dead and gone 
Ere Robert come again/ Towards the house 
Together we returned ; and she inquired 
If I had any hope.' 

How very sad a story ! — is it not ? Year after year 
she waited, and he never came !" 

/ " It is indeed beautiful I" said Miss Greville ; " I 
scarcely know any description more deeply affecting, 
or language which is such true poetry." 
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" But such poetiy may not have the best and 
wisest influence on you at present. You do not need 
to be enervated and dispirited : I also have been 
reading, Isabel; and you shall close your volume, 
and let the music of another harp be heard." — "I 
confess/' said Isabel, and she again shut her book, 
and sighed, "that the sorrows of Wordsworth's Mar- 
garet are not exactly fitted to brace my mind at 
present." — 

" Henceforth I learn that to obey is best. 

And love with fear the only God, to walk 

As in his presence, ever to observe 

His providence and on Him sole depend. 

Merciful over all his works, with good 

Still overcoming evil, and by small 

Accomplishing great things, by things deemM weak 

Subverting worldly strong, and worldly wise 

By simply meek 3 that suffering for truth's sake 

Is fortitude to highest victory. 

And to the faithful death the gate of life : 

Taught this by His example whom I now 

Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blest." 

" Here is the spirit for the child of God !" said 
Miss Greville, "and in what inspiriting words, has 
this glorious poet spoken from the lips of Adam, even 
at the time when he was taking his last leave of 
Eden."—" Yes," replied Isabel, who had risen from 
her seat, and stood beside her friend, her eyes being 
also fixed upon the page. " He left Eden, but he 
went not unaccompanied,"— and then pointing to the 
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words, she said, '^ Might I not declare with Eve, 
when, addressing her husband : 

" With thee to go. 
Is to stay here : without thee, here to stay. 
Is to go hence unwilling : thou to me 
Art all things under Heaven, all places thou.'' 

'^ They were not separated even when driven from 
Paradise. How much mercy was there in their doom ! *' 

Miss Greviile looked up in her friend's face, but 
said nothing more. — Soon after, the sound of the 
horns so often heard at that period in the streets of 
London, roused Isabel from her deep spell of thought. 
She rose up at once and opened the window : ^* Hark ! 
hark !" she cried, '* Fresh news from Spain ! ano- 
ther victory ! — list of the dead and wounded !— 
latest edition.'' — She came from the window, and 
said to her friend, ^' I cannot help it, I must see 
that list." Miss Greviile was pale and trembling, for 
she was thinking of her nephew ;" but she said, 
" Dear Isabel, remember your promise." — " I do, I 
do," she replied ; ^M will wait, I will not alarm my- 
self, as I have done so often lately. If there is bad 
news, we shall hear it soon enough : I will shut the 

window. Colonel T , will not fail to send to us." 

She went to the window, but she did not shut it, 
she remained there. *^ Come from the window, Isa- 
bel," said her friend. The rain beat upon her face, 
but she did not stir. Miss Greviile spoke again. — 
" Hist, hist ! do not speak, Miss Greviile." — "Yes, 
yes, I thought so. Oh, what dreadful screams ! I 
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thought I heard her scream ;" and as she spoke, Isa- 
bel fell OD her knees, and lifting up her clasped hands, 
she prayed aloud. She cried to God to strengthen 
with His might, to comfort with His comfort, her for 
whom she prayed even for His sake, who was Him- 
self the man of sorrows. '' I heard," she said, in 
answer to her friend's enquiries, '* such dreadful 
shrieks from that house which is but two doors from 
us. When I went to shut the window, I saw a burst 
of light upon the pavement, which came from the 
open door of that house. I saw the man with the 
papers run towards the house, and a servant came 
out to meet him, and returned with a paper. The 
door was closed ; but very soon after I heard one 
long loud skriek, and then another : the wind blows 
louder now, — but those shrieks, you must have heard 
them, my dear friend ! — would have been heard above 
it. That poor lady ! how happy she always looked 
with her lovely children. I know her sweet counten- 
ance so well. I think we felt a kind of sympathy 
one with the other. It was the very day after we 
came to town, that I first observed her. She was 
walking with her children not very far from her own 
door, when the postman was passing her quickly, in 
his way to deliver her letter ; but she could not wait : 
th':re was a letter for her ; she looked at the direction, 
and a beautiful smile lit up her face. She opened 
and she read the letter there, at the instant, in the 
open street. — Oh, Miss Greville ! there are the horns 
again : all my fears are flowing back upon my heart ! 
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why should we wait in feverish suspense ? why not 
know the worst. I would rather be wretched at 
once, if he is dead ? I shall look back and feel my- 
self guilty, for every careless word I may have spoken 
since I first heard those horns to night. Give me 
back my promise ? release me from it, and I will ring 
and have the paper brought to me at once ? it cannot 
be that death has been so busy with the few thou- 
sands in the field of battle, as to have broken more 
than one heart in this square to night. Shall I riug ? 
— You need not speak ; if you say nothing, I shall 
understand that you release me. There, — you do not 
speak, kind, kind friend, I have rung. You see I 
would not break my word." — The paper was sent for. 
— <* My child," said Miss Greville, who had been all 
this time gazing upon Isabel with the most earnest 
afiection, *' I cannot hope to see you more composed ; 
I know in what a state of excitement you are at pre- 
sent. I do not, would not oppose your seeing that 
gazette at once ; but listen to me ; sit down, or walk 
about if you please, as you are doing now; only 
listen to me. — What are we to do if the worst news 
that can surprise us, meets our eyes f we must be pre- 
pared for it, at least, in some manner. It may be, 
that you are at this moment a widow. No, dear, 
dear Isabel, you must not give way ; you could not 
look more wretched, if your worst fears were realised. 
No paper has been seen by us ; and when we look into 
the fearful list, we may find nothing to disturb us. — 
Isabel, you must attend to me. I have but one re* 
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lation in the world, — my poor Max ! I love him per- 
haps as well as you love your husband ; I love him as a 
mother loves her child. Shall you not feel for me, 
if I am childless V* Isabel stopped from her hurried 
walk, as her friend spoke thus. — " Pray forgive me for 
being so selfish, — for thinking only, — yes, I confess 
it, only of myself. Dear friend let us take counsel 
together, and learn to be prepared ; yes, for the very 
worst. I will sit down beside you, and listen, like a 
child to her own mother, to you." — ** There is one 
Being, Isabel, who is all-sufficient: you cried to Him 
just now, for your afflicted neighbour : it was your 
first impulse. Are you not now rashly forgetting 
Him ?" — " I am forgetful of Him ; I am only think- 
ing of myself," replied Isabel : " I am forgetting you, 
my kind indulgent friend 1" — While she was thus 
speaking, the servant brought in the dreaded paper, 
and laid it on the table. Till he had quitted the room, 
neither of them spoke. ** Let it lie there for a little 
while," said Miss Greville ; ** if the blow should fall 
on either of us, we shall not perhaps have the heart 
to think of comfort." — "I should hardly wish for 
comfort," said Isabel, ** in this world." — ** Dear 
Isabel, for whom has God written His words of 
comfort in the Holy Bible? Is it for those who 
need no consolation, who are already happy in 
the world — for whose comfort the poor vain 
world has already provided ? Is it for the wretch- 
ed, the broken hearted, that God speaks, or is it 
not? You do not answer me!" — "Oh yes, I do 
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answer you, and love you/' said Isabel ; '^ but I am 
so very full of fears." — " Who shall say to God, my 
Isabel, ' O Lord my God, thou source of love and 
happiness ! Thou canst not comfort me.' Who shall 
say, ' Lord thou hast given me this assurance, I am 
a very present help in time of trouble !' but thou 
canst not be a present help to me. — Thou hast 
said, Is any thing too hard for the Lord ? I will an- 
swer thee. ' O Lord it is too hard a thing for Thee to 
help me.V' — " My friend, my friend !" said Isabel, — 
her voice and manner had become calm at once, — '' I 
thank you as in the presence of our gracious and 
forgiving Father, for rousing me to something like a 
sense of my rebellious spirit. You have given words 
to my impiety ; I see it in its real shape ; I could not 
trust in Him who gave me all the happiness of my 
past life, but I will trust in Him though he slay me, 
I will trust in Him henceforth." — " We need His 
strength, and we will seek it," said Miss Greville, 
kneeling down as she spoke. ^' He knows that we 
are weak, but His strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness. We will wait upon the Lord ; for he giveth 
power to the faint, and to them that have no might 
He increaseth strength." — "I will not rise," said 
Isabel, as her friend rose from her knees. '* The 
poor wretch brought put to execution, receives the 
blow upon his knees. Kind friend, you are far better 
fitted than myself, to read that paper; read it at once. 
I am now sure He will support us. He loveth where 
He chasteneth. You are a long while reading the 
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fearful list : is it so very long?" — " My friend," replied 
Miss Greville, *^ you said that those beloved by God 
are chastened by Him." And as she said this, she 
gently pushed away the paper, shewing that she had 
done with it. — ''I know it then," said Isabel, very 
mournfully ; *^ He chastens me. Yes : speak, for I 
am very calm." — '' He chastens those He loves, and 
He loves you, Isabel." — " He does. He does," she 
answered, '* and He supports me now ;" and she 
continued kneeling, covering her eyes with her hands. 
*' Are you quite sure as to the name ?" she said, 
after a long mournful pause. '' There may be ano- 
ther Wentworth." The eager haste with which she 
rose, with which she examined the paper, shewed 
that a gleam of hope had passed across her mind. 
Slowly and thoughtfully, she laid it down : that mo- 
mentary gleam had died away. The gentleness of 
her grief was very aflfecting to her friend. " I hope,'^ 
she said, '< that I shall still be able to say to my soul, 
' Forget not all His benefits :' I hope I shall yet 
give him thanks." Then, a short time after, *' My grief 
makes me very forgetful ; but indeed, I do rejoice 
that you, my beloved friend, are not also called upon 
to mourn. I did not see the name in that sad list : 
I own that I looked only for one name ; but had the 
name of Captain Greville met my eyes, I think I 
must have noticed it." — " I did look very anxiously 
for his name," replied Miss Greville ; — "it was not 
there." 
There was a general illumination for the victory of 
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the English, on the two following nights. '^ Why 
are we to sit here V* said Isabel. Miss Greville had 
brought her to a back room that evening. '< There 
are to be illuminations/' she said, *^ to-night and to- 
morrow night." — "On what account?" enquired 
Isabel. — " For the late victories." — "I had forgot- 
ten ; I mean I had not known that they were victo- 
ries," she replied ; " and so we must light up this 
house of moummg, and wear the show of rejoicing." 
— " You would not wish the servants to illuminate 
the house," said Miss Greville, " and I have given 
no orders one way or the other, but I could not 
bear that you should see the glarie of other houses 
on every side. We shall be quiet from any disturb- 
ance here." — "Dear Miss Greville," said Isabel, 
and she sighed deeply, " will you tell them to light 
up the house; my poor Charles would have had it 
so. He would have told me that a soldier's wife 
must not damp the public joy of a great victory. 
No ; nor is it for his wife to obtrude her grief upon the 
public gaze. O yes, let them illuminate ; the glare 
might make these heavy eyes ache," and she passed 
her hand over her eyes ; " but glare and ^oom are 
now alike to me." 

The second night of the illumination, at an early 
hour, a loud knocking was heard at the door of Mrs. 
Wentworth's house. A gentleman was admitted, 
who had asked for Miss Greville. He was an officer 
in the army, who had only arrived that night in 
town, with fresh despatches. He had brought a 

E 2 
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letter for Miss Greville, from her nephew. It was 
short, and written in haste. — " I have good news 
for your friend ; her husband is not dead ; in the 
despatches which were sent off immediately after the 
action, Wentworth was reported as killed, and he was 
to all appearance dead. He has received a severe 
flesh wound, but from that no danger is apprehended. 
Our chief fear is from some internal injury about 
the head, owing, it is conjectured, to the bursting of 
a shell close to the spot where he fell. He must 
have been thrown from his horse with great violence, 
but I cannot enter into particulars. Dr. Mason 
tells me, that under God, much will depend on care- 
ful nursing and quiet. And all that can be done in 
such circumstances as ours, will, I may promise Mrs. 
Wentworth, be done for him." 

*' I will leave you quite alone, Isabel,'' said Miss 
Greville, when her friend had somewhat reco- 
vered from her violent agitation of joy. At the sight 
of Captain Greville's letter, she gently disengaged 
herself from, the arms of her friend, which Isabel 
had thrown round her neck, while she wept and 
sobbed upon her bosom, and kissing her with the 
tender affection of a mother, she left her to herself — 
not to herself, I should say, for she knew that Isabel 
would seek at once the presence of her God. She 
had looked up to the light of His countenance, in 
her darkest season of sorrow. She felt certain that 
her first offering of praise and thanksgiving would 
be made to Him. Isabel did indeed pour out her 
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soul in praise and prayer to him, asking for the will 
and the power to live henceforth to her God ; pray- 
ing for a spirit to shew forth His praise, not only with 
her lips but in her life, and by giving up herself to 
His service, and walking before Him in holiness and 
righteousness all the days of her life. 



When her friend returned to her, she found Isa- 
bel with her eyes fixed upon her nephew's letter. 
^' I have been considering these words of Captain 
Greville*s," said Isabel, " ' under God much will de- 
pend upon careful nursing, and quiet,' and forgive 
me for saying, that, without waiting even to consult 
with you, I have already made my decision to go to 
my husband. I shall set out in a few hours, that is, 
with the least possible delay. As for danger, I fear 
it not ; and no fatigue is so exhausting as the weari- 
ness of suspense and anxiety, away from him. Do 
not think I am so very selfish, my own friend. If a 
careful nurse had not been needed, I might perhaps 
have had no thought of going to him." — M iss Gre- 
ville saw many hindrances to the plan. Isabel, would 
see none, and over-ruled them all. Before she took 
leave of her beloved friend. Miss Greville, she put 
a small packet into her hands, and said, ^* It might 
happen that she should not live to return to England, 
but that her friend would find by that packet that 
she was amply provided for. But she begged her. 
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until she received accounts, both of her own death 
and of her husband's, to keep up the establishments 
in town and in the country, and to supply her place 
as mistress in her household. The pale clear light 
of day was gradually overpowering the red but dying 
glare of the illumination, when Isabel entered her 
carriage. She looked up earnestly at the windows of 
the house from whence those heart-rending shrieks 
had proceeded a few evenings before, and she felt 
almost ashamed of herself for being so happy, when 
she thought of the wretchedness of the gentle lady 
there. 

Who would have recognized the pale and droop- 
ing mourner, in the lady now leaning over the side 
of the crowded vessel, that went bounding swiftly 
over the waves of the broad sea, all its canvass 
spread to the fresh favourable wind. The beautiful 
colour deepened on her cheek, and her eye was 
bright with animation, as, eagerly and steadily, she 
gazed upon the shore of that country, where she 
knew that she should so soon behold her husband. 
The light spray dashed over her ; the wind swept 
in many a waywa^ gale across her brow ; but she 
only pushed back her disordered hair, and still look^ 
ed steadily and eagerly upon the shores of Spain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



it 



I grant that» men continuing what they are, 
Fierce, avaricioas, proud, there must be war." 

COWPER. 



War is in itself one of the great Social Evils of 
this fallen world. He who is the Great Captain of 
our salvation is himself the Prince of peace. His 
reign is peace on earth. His last legacy was thus 
worded : " Peace I leave with you. My peace I give 
unto you.*' We are Christians. We profess to be 
His disciples, and the inheritors of His legacy. From 
whence come wars and fightings among us? The 
feet of the ungodly and the wicked are swift to shed 
blood. As for the disciple of Him, whose name we 
bear, his feet should be shod with the preparation of 
the gospel of peace. 

Mrs. Wentworth began a kind of journal for her 
friend. — " Who can help feeling the iniquity of war, 
when in the midst of its ravages ! What a fearful 
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account will those have to give, whether princes or 
statesmen, from whom has gone forth the mandate 
for unjust or unnecessary war. Is it necessary here, 
or is it not ? It is not for your Isabel to decide. I 
believe that in this instance, the war has sprung from 
noble motives ; but I almost forget this, and feel in- 
clined to blame its alleged necessity when I wit- 
ness its dreadful consequences. You will not tell 
me, though many would, that I am a woman, and 
had better hold my tongue. It is well known to 
have been the boast of one of Bonaparte's generals, 
that he was resolved to make the sacrifice of 20,000 

men, in order to force an entrance into , by 

Napoleon's birth-day. He has not succeeded, but, 
alas ! too many of his brave soldiers, have fallen vic- 
tims to the rash declaration. I have called this my 
journal, dear Miss Greville ; but it is written, and it 
only can be written, at rare intervals. I am with 
him, with my husband ! My whole time has been 
taken up with him till now. I had felt the desola- 
ting effect of war, when I sat like a forlorn widow in 
the rejoicing city of my own island. Had I not 
been almost unconscious of any thing around me, 
that brilliant show of rejoicing would certainly have 
jarred most cruelly with my feelings : still all the 
accompaniments of. my wretchedness were contrasts 
to it, except, — oh ! I forgot the shrieks of that poor 
widowed lady. How can I dare to feel any thing like 
happiness, I often said to myself in the midst of the 
desolation which surrounded me, while I was passing 
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OQward through the country, which had been but a 
few weeks before the scene of war ; I saw towns and 
villages almost deserted, houses, partly unroofed, 
where the charred and blackened timbers shewed that 
fire as well as the sword had been at work. I saw 
whole families wandering about, or sitting by the 
road side, like creatures who had lost their senses, 
as well as all their property. 

'' In other parts not a human form was to be seen, 
not a human voice to be heard : in some fields the ripe 
and yellow com lay trampled . into one thick horrid 
mass of blood and mud. In others the ripening grapes 
had shared the same fate. There was one vineyard, 
' where the grapes already gathered, lay in large 
heaps deadening in the sun, with baskets half filled 
near them; and the print of little feet between the 
vine rows, showed, that children had been sharing 
the light and pleasant toil, which at this happy sea- 
son employs their parents ; but a dead silence reigned 
on every side, the cheerful labours of the vintage were 
broken in upon by the troops.* * The wretched 
people had disappeared as suddenly as if they had 
become at once invisible in the places where they 
stood. 

'' I will not trouble you with the account of my 
own personal inconveniences till I reached this place. 
They were very trying to a spoiled child of fortune 
like myself; they were as nothing, when I compare 

* Recollections of the Peninsula. 
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them to the lightest troubles of any poor peasant, 
whose ravaged fields and ruined cottage I have passed ; 
— besides, as I often ask myself, Am I not a soldier's 
wife? 

<' The house in which I found my husband stands 
in a commanding situation upon a rocky slope close 

to the town. N is a small town, chiefly 

inhabited by persons of rank and property* The 
Alameda is within a short distance of this house, but 
I have scarcely ever seen an individual walking be- 
neath the shade of its magnificent trees, even in the 
moonlight nights, which are in this climate so exqui- 
sitely clear and beautiful. I hear that many families 
are already gone from the town, and that all who 
remain have made every preparation for their instant 
departure. I am charmed with the kindness of the lady 
to whom this house belongs, and whose guest I am. 
She is a widow, and cx)nsiderably past the middle 
age. Her sons are with the army, her daughters, 
two of whom are unmarried, are hete; and I have 
every reason to believe, that it is only on my account 

and my dear husband's, that Donna C still 

lingers at this place. She has been invited to take 
refuge with her sister, the superior of a convent, 
which, they tell me, may be considered as one of 
the safest retreats in the whole country; it is 
only distant about two days' journey from this 
town. 

" I found your excellent nephew seated by the 
bedside of his friend, and I can never repay him for 
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all his goodness to us. He has indeed kept the pro- 
mise made in his short hurried letter in a way that 
has surpassed my most sanguine expectation. He 

and the Donna C , whose guest I am, have by 

turns watched beside poor Wentworth, and Dr. 
Mason tells me, it is to their care, humanly speak- 
ing, that my husband owes his life. ' You are just 
come in time,' he said, when he saw me, ' to take 
my place beside poor Wentworth's pillow, for I am 
ordered to join my troop to-morrow morning.' You 
may suppose, my dear Miss Greville, that he wa$ 
not a little astonished at seeing me. The tears 
rushed into his eyes. He is full of fears about me 
and my safety, but I shake my head and smile. I 
am too happy to be fearful of myself. 

** I find myself, dear friend, in my proper place, by 
my husband's side, employed in all those offices which 
no one is better fitted for than a wife. What, too, would 
be care and trouble to another person is in this case 
positive happiness to me. To sit for hours watching 
his dear countenance; to hear the sound of his breath- 
ing, only to touch his hand — can you not under- 
stand — oh yes, I am sure you can, — the comfort, 
the sweet, the blessed comfort of all this. You are 
not one of those to think it would have been better 
for me if I had remained in the elegant and quiet 
shelter of our own home. Last nighty when I saw from 
the window, for the night was clear, the flashing of 
the distant artillery, and caught every now and then 
the faint but fearful report of the firing, I could not 
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help picturing to myself a very different scene,— our 
peaceful saloon at The Haven, and the soft green lawn 
beneath the open window, and the lovely vista made 
between the tall stems and arching branches of the 
grove, through which the eye travels on to a scene of 
sylvan loveliness, the softest and the quietest I ever 
beheld. A few green fields, with a stream winding 
through them, and sloping hills rising at once from 
those fair pastures, and seeming to shut out the world 
on every side. Perhaps you are at this moment 
sitting in that very saloon, and trembling when you 
think of the perils of my situation. I should be 
wretched, at least I think I should, if I were not 
here ; and I am calmer, happier, and less frightened 
here than I should have been at home. You see that 
I am skilful in finding arguments in favour of the 
step that I have taken. 

** I have often thought of myself sitting among all 
those images of peace, with a heart full of heaviness 
and anxiety, and a letter just opened in my hand, 
telling me of my husband's danger, and I have blessed 
God with tears as well as words of gratitude, that I 
am sitting by his side. 

*' My beloved husband is still unconscious of my 
presence, though his delirium had left him before 
I arrived. I thank God, that I was spared that 
trial, for I fear I should have been sadly frightened 
while it lasted. He begins, just begins to notice 
objects. To-day, as I was holding a cup of orange 
juice to his lips, to my astonishment he opened his 
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eyes, and looked me full in the face. Much as I 
have longed to see his eyes meet mine with one look 
of recognition, as in times past, I then dreaded the 
effect of his suddenly seeing me. It was, indeed, 
only on the condition of my effectually disguising 
myself in the dress of the women of this country that 
Dr. Mason would permit me to be with Charles. The 
room is almost darkened. He did not know me, nor, I 
think, would any one, with my blackened eyebrows, 
and my swarthy skin. Still he seemed a little per- 
plexed, and looked a second time intently upon my 
dress. Then again he fixed his eyes on my hands. 
I could not take away my left hand, for I was hold- 
ing the glass to his lips with it. He drank the orange 
juice, and immediately taking hold of my hand, he 
gently drew it nearer to him, turning it, I suspect, to 
observe the third finger. I had forgotten to take off 
my wedding ring. He now looked up in my face, 
and by the eager glance of his eyes, and the expres- 
sion of his lips, I saw that he was going to ask a 
question. I laid my finger on my lip, and shook my 
head. — Dear fellow ! he smiled, and closed his eyes,- 
understanding and obeying me at once. 

*^ More than a week has passed since I last wrote. I 
know not how or when I may have an opportunity of 
sending these fragments of my journal to you. Per- 
haps I may seek in vain for a way of sending them 
till I return, and put them into your hands. How- 
ever, it pleases me to think that my little narrative 
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may interest you, writing, as I do, on the first impres- 
sions of what passes around me. 

*•*• I was just beginning to write the second evening 
after that on which I last wrote, when my husband 
called me to him, and to my astonishment, he said, 
' Isabel, I have been watching you for some time, 
and I am sure I am not mistaken. Don't alarm 
yourself, I am much better, and it does me now no 
harm to see you and to speak to you. I thought at 
first it was a dream that I had been dreaming, in 
which a Spanish woman stood beside me, whose 
eyes were like yours, and whose hsmds were yours ; — 
yes, you might take off your ring, but it was not 
only by the ring I knew those dear hands, I should 
know them all the world over. Yes, yes, I know the 
little finger now laid upon your lips, and I will obey 
you, and ask no more questions.' He closed his 
eyes, and I turned to the window. As I stood there 
looking forth over the plain which lay stretched out 
for many leagues between the town and the moun- 
tain pass of M , I observed a troop of cavalry 

coming at their full speed in the direction of the 
town. The sun had set before they had reached the 
town, but every now and then I caught a glance of 
their arms, and as I listened, the quick tramp grew 
more loud and distinct. I had no doubt they were 
the bearers of some important tidings to this place. 
I was not mistaken ; the army is about to fall back 
upon the town, and an attack of the enemy may be 
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expected in the course of a few days. An officer, I 
found, was enquiring for me : I received him in one of 
the sitting rooms below : I could scarcely persuade 
myself that I had ever seen before the young officer 
who had so kindly enquired for me ; the expression 
of countenance, the manner, the style of dress, were 
so utterly different from all that I had formerly 
known. His face was full of animation, but he was 
cool and calm in manner, and seemingly careless as to 
appearance ; his dark plain dress covered with dust, his 
hair cut short, and a coarse red handkerchief bound 
round his brow. There was at times an expression of 
pain upon his pale face, yet he was courteous and for- 
getful of himself, while he spoke rapidly of my beloved 
husband's safety, and of mine. Will you guess that 
this description applies to Wortley Fenton ? It does 
indeed ! He had brought me, not a letter from your 
nephew, for he had not time to write one, but full 
directions as to the plan that it would be best to 
pursue. Captain Greville is well acquainted with 
this kind family, which is one of the oldest and 
noblest in this neighbourhood. I found that every 
thing could be got in readiness for our setting out 
within the hour, with Donna C—^ — and her daughter, 
for the convent, which is supposed to be a perfectly 
safe retreat, and which I have before mentioned to you. 
It lies among the mountains towards the south- 
west, and there is scarce the slightest probability 
that the disturbances of the war should reach the 
spot: no advantage worth profiting by would be 
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gained either to our troops, or to those of the enemy, 
by the possession of the place. The only doubt in 
my mind, as to the question of our removal, was the 
state of my dear husband; but Dr. Mason had decided, 
as your kind considerate nephew sent me word (Dr. 
Mason is with the army), that if he had become the 
least better, he must be removed. It was his 
opinion that nothing would so much conduce to his 
recovery as the bracing air of the mountains. Be- 
fore Mr. Fenton had done speaking to me, several 
large drops of blood began to trickle from his brow, 
and I then was able to account for the expression of 
pain in his countenance, and the handkerchief bound 
round his head. In my anxiety about my dear hus- 
band, it had not occurred to me that he had been 
wounded. I hope I did show some feeling and 
interest about him, and I discovered, that in a skirmish 
with a straggling party of the enemy he had received 
a sabre- cut in the forehead only a few hours before. 
I insisted on his remaining with me, till I had sent 
fqr a surgeon to examine the wound and to dress it, 
for nothing had yet been done to it. I am happy to 
say, that in a few minutes the wound was examined, 
pronounced to be of little consequence, and properly 
dressed. He took leave of me, in order that he 
might obtain some repose, but when we were setting 
out, I found him waiting at the gate. The night 
was very favourable for our departure ; for though 
dark and windy when we set out, the moon rose 
soon after midnight, and the wind going down, tlie 
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jourDey was delightful in the cool air and dim light. 
A mule had been provided for me, but I preferred 
walking for several hours^ by the side of the litter in 
which my dear husband was lying. Nor did I feel 
at first any wish to ride, for I was in excellent health, 
and thought myself unusually strong. I cannot 
describe to you the dreariness of some of the tracts of 
country through which we passed, nor have I ever 
seen any thing to equal the extraordinary beauty of 
one or two places in which we halted ; but I must 
tell you, before 1 continue my little narrative, a cir- 
cumstance which I beheld with my own eyes, and 
felt my heart beat high at the consciousness that I 
was an inhabitant of the same island, with the truly 
noble being whom it concerns* Before we turned 
out of the public road with our little cavalcade, we 
passed through a small village from which the 
wretched inhabitants were taking their departure. 
A few British soldiers had been billetted at the place, 
all of whom had been wounded. It was expected 
that this village might be sharply contested by the 
opposing forces. At a little distance from the viU 
lage an old woman was sitting by the road side. 
She had been evidently carrying the immense bundle 
which lay beside her, but had sunk under the bur<- 
den, and from her pale and hopeless countenance, I 
am sure that she had found it utterly impossible to 
carry her burden any further. It contained doubtless 
all her possessions, every thing that she had in the 
world. While she seemed undecided whether she 

p 
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should go on her way without it, or lie down and die 
on the spot, as her only alternative, one of the soldiers, 
a Highlander, came up with her, for he and his party 
were also leaving the village. He stood and looked at 
her, seeming quietly to consider her situation ; and 
then as if from a sudden impulse, he passed his 
bayonet gently and carefully beneath the knots 
which fastened her bundle together, lifted it from the 
ground, placed it, or rather the bayonet that sup- 
ported it, on his shoulder, and then kindly and ev^n 
tenderly drawing the arm of tiie oM woman within 
his own, he eheeifully marched off with her and her 
bundle. I shall never forget it.* Perhaps he thought 
of his own mother, safe and happy in his Highland 
home. He was one of the handsomest men I ever 
saw, above six feet bigh, in full Highland costume, 
but what adds to the interest of the story, is the fact 
that he was wonnded in both his legs, there viras a 
bandage just above the knee of one of them, and the 
wound of the other had been lower down. 

*^ The 6rst day's journey was the most fatigumg, 
for the glare and heat of the sun were very oppressive 
in crossing the wide and barren plains ; but about noon 
we halted in the midst of an extensive forest. A 
tent was spread in an open glade under the boughs 
of an immense cork tree, and near a fountain of bub- 
bling water, and here we remained for several hours. 
The spot was well known to one of the servants of 

• A fact. 
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Donna C , who had made many journeys to and 

from the convent. My beloved husband seemed 
wonderfully well, and the quiet and freshness of the 
spot revived him still more. After taking, not only 
food, but repose, we continued our journey. The 
night was so clear and calm, that we agreed not to 
halt for any length of time, till after sunrise the next 
morning. The nearer we approached to our journey's 
end, the more beautiful appeared the country we 
passed through. Perhaps it was that war had not 
yet laid waste the pleasant fields, or driven the 
peasantry from their homes. At length we reached the 
mountain solitudes, in the midst of which our peaceful 
retreat is placed. The ccHivent stands on die highest 
summit of this part of the mountain range, so that it 
is not overlooked on any aide. The building itself is 
hidden behind a natural rampart -of rocks. This 
fence of rocks extends like a huge wall aromid two 
sides of the convent garden, which contains a grove 
of cedars, the largest in g^rth, and the most magni- 
ficent trees that I have ever seen. — My beloved friend, 
if you were here, I would call upon ypu to join in my 
thanksgivings and my joy. My dear husband is now 
convalescent: he is taking his siesta by my side, 
and I am writing to you from my pleasant apartment 
in this safe and hospitable retreat.'' 



T 2 
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CHAPTER V. 



There was a stoppage of carriages, owing to the 
crowded attendance at the levee of the Prince Re- 
gent. Two ladies were conversing together in one 
of these carriages ; the attention of the younger lady 
was so engrossed, that she answered somewhat care- 
lessly, and often at random, to the questions of her 
companion, who at last left off speaking. ^' I am 
not at all sorry for this stoppage," said the younger 
lady, at length turning round with a smile. ^' Really, 
I find it a very pleasant way of passing an hour, to 
see those fine, noble-looking men driving by on their 
way to the levee, I am glad the war is over ; one 
has not seen such a sight for years, at least since I 
can remember." — " Really, Lady Bell, your simpli- 
city is quite entertaining ! One would think that you 
were some country cousin, staring for the first time 
at the lions of London I" — " O, I am quite ready to 
own that I feel as delighted to stare, as any country 
cousin, my dear Lady Middlewich : you did not see 
Sir Harry M ; he has just passed, and he bowed 
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to you. Your carelessness almost provokes me. 
Welly if you have nothing else to do, tell me some- 
thing more of Lady Jane's friends, the Wentworths. 
We must stop here, and why should you be so 
very silent V — "I am sure I was very willing to 
converse,'' said Lady Middlewich, with an air at 
once supercilious and affronted ; ** but your ladyship 
did not seem to think me worth answering. For my 
part, I own I am past the age of admiring red coats, 
or blue coats ; and as for those carriages, they come 
rattling by so furiously, that my head is half splitting 
with the noise." At this moment, another carriage 
drove past, and Lady Bell's attention was drawn 
from every thing else. " Yes ! there is the very 
man whose name I must know, my dear friend. 
I now remember that I had something to ask you : I 
could not think of it before. Can you tell me who 
the man is that I saw talking to Lady Jane, a day 
or two ago ? He is one of the finest looking men I 
have seen, but I should fear sadly out of health ; I 
am quite sure he is a soldier. There was that air 
and manner about him and his friend, which one 
cannot mistake : that easy, noble manliness, the 
head thrown back, the dress so unstudied, and yet so 
well put on ; the countenance so bright with intelli- 
gence. Dear Lady Middlewich, do tell me ; he has 
just passed in Major Wentworth's carriage." — " Your 
description," said Lady Middlewich, coldly, *' suits 
Colonel Greville ; and I believe one ought to think 
him a fine looking, agreeable man. Only I am sick 
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of hearing his praises. I don*t mean that hk friend 
Wortiey says much to me on the subject, but Jane is 
never tired of hearing about him, indeed so I told 
her." — *' Did she not look a little oonfused V* said 
Lady Bell, who thought she had discovered the signs 
of an attachment. — **0h no!" replied her com- 
panion ; ^* she answered^in her provoking natural way , 
that she was never tired of Wortley's society, and 
that she was not aware that he said more of Colonel 
Greville than one friend would do of another, who 
had been his constant companion, and to whom he 
owed his life." — " Owed his life !" cried Lady Bell ; 
'' O pray let me hear ! I am always wild to hear of 
military adventures !** — " Really, Lady Bell, I can- 
not attempt the story ; you must ask Jane, I have no 
talent that way, and should only spoil the thing, 
were I to attempt it ; besides, to tell you the truth, 
I do not know that I ever paid much attention to it. 
You know I have no romance in my composition. 
I am not like you : indeed, I often wonder how it is 
that we get on so well together. Well, when you 
have seen enough of those men in red coats, on their 
way to the levee, I will tell Curtis to drive on. I 
think he is now only waiting to know where to drive. 
You know I have fifty purchases to make before we 
leave town, and leave we must. Lord Middlewich is 
so positive, so obstinately bent on going, because Dr. 
Bailey has ordered us to take Wortiey into the 
country ; he insists on the departure of the whole 
party at the end of the week. So he has disconcerted 
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all my plans : I had proqiised Lady Capelford to go to 
her party on Tuesday, and it was only yesterday that 
I ordered my dress for the next drawmg-room ; by 
Lord Middlewicb*s express desire too. In a gene - 
rous mood he had insisted on my letting him present 
me with a new court dress. He wished me to go to 
court, he said, this season. lie made quite a point 
of it when I said that I would not, and oould not go 
unless I had every thing new. This morning, how- 
ever, all is reversed. Dr. Bailey has told him some- 
thing or other about Wortley, which has put him 
quite out of spirits, and go we must. I tell him I 
am sure Bailey is mistaken, and that he has no cause 
to alarm himself so extremely. I had a cousin who 
was pronounced to be in a hopeless state of danger, 
by a consultation of wise medical heads, and who 
recovered in spite of them all. Nay, he nsed to 
shew a mourning ring which he received after the 
death of the most positive of the party. Or again, 
as I tell Lord Middlewich, why not let Jane go with 
her brother at the end of the week, and he and I 
might follow in the course of a month ; but the laws 
of Lord Middlewich are those of the Medes and 
Persians ; that is, in other words, his decisions are 
beyond the power of argument." 



Lady Jane Fenton brought a little vase of fresh 
flowers into the room of her brother Wortley, and 
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placed it on the table before him. ^* A little farther; 
move them a little farther, dear Jane/' He smiled 
faintly as he spoke, and the earnest affectionate gaze 
of his eyes, was fixed on his sister's countenance. 
'' I am sadly changed ! am I not dearest? The time 
was, and not very long ago either, that the smell of 
gunpowder and smoke was very bearable, and now 
that little vase of flowers is too much for roe.^' — 
Lady Jane took a half blown rose from her bosom, 
and having done so, she still hesitated to offer it to 
him. — " Yes, I may have your rose, Jane ; there is 
no scent like it ! and yet it is never overpowering, 
I know what it resembles ; your affection, your at- 
tentions to me. Yes," he said, bending down over 
the rose, *' she is sweeter than every other, and yet 
she never oppresses me. Don't go, dear Jane! 
this room is deliciously cool, and you shall sit near 
the window and read to me. No, I am not fatigued^ 
I may look so, and feel so, when others are with me ; 
for though I am sure I love them for their kindness, 
you know, I cannot help being tired. I am often so 
very unwell. I sometimes think it is all over with 
me, and then again I am full of hope that I shall 
soon get well. You think I shall recover, Jane ? 
Were you not telling my father of a man in Went- 
worth's regiment, who was quite as ill as I am, and 
is now as well as he ever was ?" — " Yes, Wortley, I 
do think you will recover ; I had some doubts, I con- 
fess, a little while ago ; but what Major Wentworth 
told me, when he was here yesterday, gave me new 
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life. I have had a note just now from Isabel, which 
I was forgetting to show you. It contains a message 
for you. Colonel Greville came to The Haven last 
night, and he hopes to see you often. Isabel told me 
yesterday, that they had not intended to leave town 
so early, but that our coming here made them decide 
on doing so at once. They thought that you would 
like to see your friend, and he agreed, when they left 
him, to follow them in a few days." 

** Jane," said the young soldier, " I have never 
told you how much I owe to Greville. He saved my 
life ; he has been a true friend in many ways to me^ 
but I never told you that it is to him, under God, 
that I owe the only real happiness of this present un- 
certain life. If I die, — and I confess that I have many 
misgivings, — yes Jane, indeed I have ! You must 
think of him as one who has been my guardian 
angel. I did not suppose, that the noble manly 
fellow, whose gallantry and cool intrepid bravery was 
the admiration of the whole regiment, was the hum- 
blest, mildest creature I ever met with. I saw him 
modest and gentle towards women, temperate and 
sober among men, decided in asserting and maintain- 
ing his own principles in whatever society he might 
be; yet mild, courteous, and patient towards all, 
and willing to own himself in the wrong, and I won- 
dered what made him so different from the rest of us. 
Sometimes, when I looked him in the face, and saw 
his cheerful happy look, I have said to myself; 
doubtless that man is born with a better disposition 
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than other men, for he seems to me a sort of wonder. 
There was a very profligate man in our regimeot, 
who had been rather better educated, or I should say, 
had read more of modern literature than the rest of 
us. This man was at times a loose, railing unbe- 
liever ; I can give him no better name. He had 
been accustomed I found, to hold forth in a very 
triumphant style in the presence of Greville, but had 
grown tired of doing so ; for Greville, who possesses 
what is called a hard head, and a clear penetrating 
intellect, had exposed the downright absurdity of his 
flimsy theories so often, and yet with such admirable 
temper, that when he took up the argument Aspen 
was generally glad to change the subject. Indeed, 
Major Wilton once compared Aspen's theories under 
Greville's handling, to a worn-out scarf of flimsy lace- 
work, carried off and pierced through and through 
by a sharp spear, and dangling in tatters from its 
glittering head. When, however, Greville was not 
present. Aspen neither feared nor failed to hold fcMrtb 
in his usual strain : and I, when I first joined my 
regiment, was perhaps, as fit a subject as any he 
could have selected, to be made his disciple and his 
victim. I had some good feelings about me when I 
left home, but I was vain and silly. I say silly, for 
though I have naturally a good common understand- 
ing, I made so little use of it, that I must have left 
it a very doubtful point to observers, whether I waa 
not absolutely a fool. I fear, dear Jane, that in the 
higher circles, as well as in others, many young 
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ge&tlemen of the present day are leaving the same 
point dubious, by letting an excellent understanding 
rust within them. It happened that, one afternoon, 
when Greville was present, and Aspen was not, that 
I began to sneer in a most impertinent way, at soine 
honest English opinion, which Greville had express- 
ed on a subject connected with religion. I had been 
reading a French Romance, full of horrible impiety 
and sparkling wit, which had been lent to me by 
Aspen, and my observatiiHi savoured of the ungodli- 
ness, without the wit of the French volume. — Gre- 
ville said nothing, but quietly turning away took up 
a book and began to read. A dead silence prevailed 
through the room, for every one expected that he 
would have answered me with the same power, that 
he was accustomed to display in silencing Aspen. 
He took a wiser, kinder way. Not many days after, 
he offered to ride out with me ; and when we were 
alone together, he spoke to me so plainly and so af- 
fectionately on the profane opinions that I had 
brought forward, and shewed me the absurdity of 
them, by so clear and convincing an argument, that 
I had nothing to say for myself. Greville, howevtf , 
did not stop here ; but addressing himself to my 
conscience, he managed to make such an appeal to 
my feelings, that before I was aware of it, before I 
had thought of endeavouring to command myself, 
I burst into tears. He had touched a chord within 
me, though he knew it not, upon which I am always 
deeply sensible; a chord that has responded very 
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often beneath the delicate touch of my own departed 
mother, and of yourself, my darling sister. I sup- 
pose Greville was astonished, to find that so con- 
ceited and silly a personage had so much feeling ; 
but from what he said to me afterwards, he drew forth 
all my confidence, and made me his friend, his proud, 
happy, admiring friend for ever. Before I quit this 
subject, dear Jane, I may tell you that the service 
upon which I entered in a spirit of thoughtlessness 
and vanity, was itself of much use in training me 
into habits of self-discipline and obedience. I have 
heard Greville say, and I fully agree with him, that 
the habit of obedience, is perhaps one of the graces 
of the Christian life most despised, and indeed, last 
acquired in the present day. In all ranks we often 
find that wise and holy maxim disregarded, ^ Be 
not many masters.' The soldier is not fit to be a 
soldier, who is not obedient. The training of obe- 
dience to the officers above him, is peculiarly fitted 
to make the man obedient to the highest self-disci- 
pline. As it has been finely remarked ; * The 
habit of obedience, the principle of which was de- 
rived from the patriarchal ages, learned in youth, was 
a noble preparation for subsequent command. In 
the ages of chivalry, every one had to obey and learn, 
so that, step by step, he might become familiar with 
the dangers and troubles of a chivalrous life. 
Equally admirable were the effects of this education 
in regard to the religion and the cultivation of the 
mind. The way of holiness lies in obedience ; while 
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that furious ardour for bursting every restraint, which 
possesses so many of the modems, ends, we find, in 
the subjection of the soul to the passions/* I 
learned also from Greville, to delight in reading the 
Scriptures, and to fortify myself for meeting more 
fearful enemies than those in the French camp, by 
putting on the panoply which the Prince of peace 
has provided for his followers ; ' the breastplate of 
righteousness, the helmet of salvation, the sword of 
the Spirit, and the shield of faith, having my. loins 
girt about with truth, and my feet shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace.* Can any thing be 
more striking than this description, Jane ? — * Pure 
and peaceful qualities are the fittest armour, and the 
only weapons for the spirit of a Christian knight,, 
even in the midst of his camp/ ^ 

* Kenelm Digby. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Dr. Varley, a physician of some note, accompanied 
by the family apothecary of Lord Middlewicb, came 
down from tbechamber of Captain Fenton. The family 
— ^all of them but Wortley himself, — ^were assembled, 
and Lord Morven, the elder brother of Wortley, was 
also with them . There was an expression of deep concern 
on the faces of both the medical gentlemen, as they 
announced the utter hopelessness of Captain Fen- 
ton's case. *' We would hold another consultation, 
my dear Lord," said Dr. Varley, taking his seat be- 
side the anxious father; '' but I assure you, on my 
honour, that it is useless, quite useless. No power 
on earth, — nothing but a miracle, could save him. 
Mr. Farmer, our medical friend, will make up a little 
prescription, which I have given him for the captain, 
to afford him some relief in his troublesome cough ; 
and then, I believe, we shall have done every thing in 
our power." — " You attribute his illness," said Lord 
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Middlewich, ** I believe, chiefly to that wound which 
he received io the Peninsula ?" — ** Why, not altoge- 
ther, my lord. I find, from Mr. Farmer, that Captain 
Fen ton was always a delicate subject ; and I should 
apprehend that a severe cold, which your son seems 
to have neglected, and which he took from remaining 
in his wet clothes after riding some hours in a violent 
storm, may have brought him to his present state. I 
believe his own mother,*' he added, lowering his voice, 
and bowing as his eye glanced on Lady Middlewich, 
— '* I believe, I am told, that the first lady Middle- 
wich was always extremely anxious about the state of 
her younger son's health." — " Her anxiety was the 
occasion of her death," said Lord Middlewich, gravely, 
and somewhat abruptly. — " Oh, indeed !" and then 
the eye of Dr. Varley glanced at Mr. Farmer ; and he 
bowed again, no one knew exactly to whom. 

During this conversation. Lord Morven was stand- 
ing near the fire, bending down his face over the 
chimney-piece, and half unconsciously endeavouring 
to conceal his tears as they gathered into his eyes, 
and then fell audibly upon the polished marble. 
Lady Morven was sitting at a little distance from 
Lady Middlewich, at one time answering, or endea- 
vouring to do so, the remarks of her mother-in-law ; 
at another time, entreating her gentle, but heedless 
little girl not to stir or speak to her; but weeping all 
the time, and raising her handkerchief to stop her fast- 
flowing tears. Lady Jane alone, pale and calm as a 
statue, moved not, spoke not; even the fixed, steady 
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gaze of her eyes was not once turned from the object 
before them : that object was a clock, which stood 
upon a plinth of marble : not that she noted the 
clock, or any other external object; her viewless 
thoughts, however, were working far more restlessly 
than the internal mechanism of the clock, though her 
countenance betrayed as little the movements within 
as its calm white dial. At the mention of her mo- 
ther's name, the red blood glowed for a moment upon 
her delicate cheek; but as instantly it disappeared, 
and the same death-like paleness remained in its 
place. She had never understood, she had never 
allowed herself to believe in her brother Wortley's po- 
sitive danger till then. It was not without an effort, 
which she felt at first beyond her own strength, — it 
was not without prayer for divine assistance, — that 
she was enabled to command the agony of her inward 
suffering, and to rise, as she did at length, quietly and 
calmly, and seek the solitude of her own chamber, 
and there, on her knees, — there, with tears streaming 
down her face, and hands upraised in imploring sup- 
plication, — there, with the word of Grod before her 
eyes, she meekly bowed herself to the loving chasten- 
ing of the Lord. 

Some hours after, with a spirit as calm as her fair, 
sweet countenance, she entered the apartment of her 
dying brother. To her astonishment, she found him 
conversing with Lady Middle wich, 'And evidently in 
high spirits. " Well, Jane," he said, gaily, " have 
you been lost, that you have left me so long? How- 
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ever, for once, I have not missed you ; for I have 
been exceedingly amused by a long gossipping letter, 
which Lady Middlewich has received from my old 
flame, Lady Bell. We have been reading it together, 
and talking over the amusing follies of the London 
season, of which Lady Bell gives a most lively descrip- 
tion. She is very satirical ; but I had no idea she 
had so much wit about her. She has sent me a long 
message also ; and there are a few words about your- 
self. I don't know how she has managed to meet 
Colonel Greville, but she is in raptures with him." 
Lady Jane felt inclined to express her opinion of 
Lady BelFs extreme levity ; but she conquered the 
temptation to be uncharitable, and sat down next her 
brother, endeavouring to smile, but not speaking. 
When Lady Middlewich had left the room, Captain 
Fenton turned to his sister, and, drawing her afiTec- 
tionately towards him, he began to question her as to 
her faint smiles and ill-concealed melancholy. '^ I 
am in excellent spirits,'' he said ; '^ but perhaps you 
would blame me, if you ever blamed any one, my 
sweet gentle love, for the levity to which I have given 
way, on hearing from Dr. Varley, and from Lady 
Middlewich, that even now I am so likely to recover. 
Greville would have told me that a humble, cheerful 
thankfulness to God would have become me better. 
Oh, Jane ! what a weak and sinful wretch I am !" — 
** Did they tell you," said Lady Jane, — " did they 
really assure you that there was no positive danger to 
be apprehended?'' — ** Indeed they did," he replied, 
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smiling again, and pressing his cheek fondly to his 
sister's. '^ All last night, Jane, I had fearful dreams, 
and was agitated in a frightful manner. This morn- 
ing I awoke feeling so very ill, that I had not a hope 
left of my recovery. I could not help asking the two 
medical men for their decided opinion, and made up 
my mind to hear the worst. I cannot tell you how 
their reply has relieved me : it has almost upset me 
with joy fulness." Lady Jane felt cut to the heart 
while her brother spoke thus ; for, between every sen- 
tence, he sometimes almost gasped for utterance. 
Once, when she looked upon him, the thought came 
across her, that she also would be doing him a kind*- 
ness if she joined with the others in deceiving him. 
*' And so she ought to have done,' I hear some 
worldly reader say ; ' Dr. Varley was right ; Lady 
Middlewich was right ; I know many an instance in 
which the best judges have deemed it advisable to 
keep back the knowledge of his danger from the 
dying man.' The word of God, I answer, teaches 
very differently. The minister of that word must not 
turn to the opinion of the world, or to the judgment 
of the world, for his directions. 

'' My own brother !" said Lady Jane, looking upon 
him with an expression of unutterable tenderness, *^ I 
love you as my life, and I will speak to you even as I 
would speak to my own soul ! If the choice were 
given you to depart from this suffering body, and 
this vain and disappointing world, in a pleasant 
dream, and utterly unconscious that your spirit was 
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about to enter the eternal world, would you accept 
that choice ? or would you wish, calmly, and sted- 
fastly looking the trial in the face, to enter the dark 
valley of the shadow of death wide awake in every 
isense and faculty, but calling upon the good Shep- 
herd, whose rod and staff are present there; nay, 
looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of your 
faith ?" Captain Fenton fixed his eyes with a search- 
ing and inquiring look upon his sister's face, and 
answered at once, — ** I should not hesitate, Jane, for 
one moment : I should wish to know my real state : I 
would view it steadily; I would not shrink from its worst 
horrors, though I am quite certain that, in my own 
strength, I am unequal to the conflict ; but looking'' — 
and he repeated her words,' *' looking unto Jesus as the 
author and finisher of my faith." — " Wortley," con- 
tinued Lady Jane, ^' you are a soldier ; does it never 
happen that a soldier goes forth into the field of ac- 
tion, fully prepared, should it please God, to fall dead 
before sunset V — "I have gone forth several times 
from my tent," he replied, ^^making up my mind as 
well as I could, to meet death in the field." — " Has 
it not sometimes happened," she asked, '^ that a 
gallant band of men have devoted themselves to an 
enterprize, from which they could not possibly return 
alive ? for instance, if a fort has to be stormed, does 
it not sometimes happen that such a gallant band 
will sacrifice their lives, (it being the horrible neces- 
sity of war for some to do so on the first onset) to 
make the first breach in the walls, and do you not 
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call that party the forlorn hope?" — " You are learned, 
I find, in the art of war, my dear Jane/' said her 
brother, smiling; "but you are right. Tell me, 
however, what is the meaning that lies under these fi* 
gures of yours?" — ** First answer me another question, 
Wortley : what would you think of the commanding 
officer, if he said to the men who were about to 
hazard, or to devote with certainty, their lives : ' Let 
ine assure you that there is no danger of death, you 
will certainly return alive and well V " — " He could 
not tell men in their senses such a fable," said Wort- 
ley. — " But suppose he managed by fair and pro- 
mising words to deceive some of them ?" — " Dear 
Jane, he could not." — ** Would they chuse to be de- 
ceived ?" said Lady Jane; " would you, my Wortley, 
for one?" — *' No, no, indeed !" he answered. — " I 
love you too well to deceive you," said Lady Jane, 
meekly, clasping her brother's thin and burning hand 
in her own. " I think you are not likely to recover : 
shall I tell you that you are ?" — " You would not 
be so cruel, Jane. If I am to die ; if such would be 
the opinion of men skilled in such complaints as 
mine, let me know it. Is it more dreadful for the 
spirit to leave its worthless frame in this peaceful 
home, with those I love, around me, and my head 
upon my sister's bosom, than to be struck down in the 
midst of the uproar and the carnage of a battle field? 
Jane, I now understand you, and from my very soul 
I bless and thank you. Brave spirit! kind, true 
friend ! I shall bless you for this in Heaven. I know 
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what the struggle has been to you ; but see how calm 
I am ! I must meet death. Blessed be the Holy 
Name of Him in whom I trust, to whom I look, I 
can meet it not merely with the courage of a soldier, 
but with the faith of one who knows that Jesus 
Christ has died for him, died for his sins, and risen 
again for his justification. But tell me, Jane, why 
did they deceive me? was it not very cruel?" — 
** Dearest Wortley, there was no cruelty in the mo- 
tive, nothing but kindness ; they feared to distress 
you ; they feared, by telling you of your danger, to 
hasten you to the grave." — " Jane, you have loved 
my spirit ! they do not love me in any way as you 
do, and yet you have borne the grief of telling me the 
truth ; because you have dealt with me as faithfully 
as you would have done with yourself," — "And 
now," said Lady Jane, '^ I must not let you speak 
another word ; you shall lie down and sleep, or I will 
read to you: I dread the effect of all this exertion." 
— "I will obey you implicitly after I have said a few 
more words. Send to Colonel Greville immediately : 
tell him of my danger, and tell him that I wish to 
see him once more before I die." 



The following day Captain Fenton was much re- 
vived, and indeed the certainty that he had now clone 
for ever with the world, and the things of the world, 
and that the voice of his Lord and Master was soon 
to be heard, calling him from the tabernacle of the 
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body — this assured conviction, and the humble, but 
glorious hope that was cheering his last hours in 
the present life, calmed and sustained him in every 
way. When Colonel Greville came to him, he found 
him alone with his little niece. The book in which 
she had been learning her lesson was in his hands, 
and the child was sitting at the open window, smiling, 
but perfectly quiet. They were both listening, the 
child and his dying friend, to the loud sweet song of 
a blackbird, that was singing among the branches of 
an acacia growing half over the window. '^ I have 
been learning a child's lesson, dear Max," said Cap-' 
tain Fenton, after their first greeting was over, " I 
hope, in a child-like and teachable spirit — " and he 
held up the book. ** Read the words aloud to me, 
my true friend, and look at them when I am gone, 
and if you have children, teach the proud and natural 
spirit of every child such lessons of deep yet lowly 
wisdom. It is the sum and substance of what you 
have taught me. I bless God for making me a 
docile and grateful pupil. — * Jesus Christ took a 
little child, and set him forth as a pattern, to shew 
with what temper of mind his doctrine must be re- 
ceived^ and that men, even the greatest and wisest of 
them must become as little children, before they can 
be his disciples. He that would enter into the king- 
dom of Heaven must be bom again, and he who is 
newly bom, must be in the state of a child. When 
a master undertakes to teach, he does not find his 
labour easier, but harder, and sometimes hopeless. 
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from the ill habits the scholar has acquired in teaching 
himself, and the opinion he has of his own sufficiency. 
This case, though generally troublesome, is never so 
dangerous as when human wisdom has been med- 
dling with divine things ; therefore, when God teaches 
us such things. He will have none of our wisdom 
to begin with. He hath warned us that His thoughts 
are not like ours, that He measures good and evil by 
a different rule. The things of God cannot be seen 
but by the gift, that is, by the grace of God ; and 
His gifts are never thrown away upon a proud mind. 
He resisteth the proud, and sendeth away the rich 
empty and ignorant. And in this the judgment of 
God is not to be censured, but adored. I thank Thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes. Even so. Father, for so 
it seemeth good in Thy sight.** '* When Max Gre- 
ville had finished reading, and looked down, as he 
stood, upon the meek and peaceful countenance of 
his beloved friend, he could hardly believe that he 
saw before him the once vain, frivolous, and haughty 
Wortley Fenton ; but he felt, more than ever, the con- 
straining power of that holy faith which was the joy 
of his own heart, and the consolation of the spirit 
now so near its departure from its state of probation ; 
now so wonderfully prepared for its eternal and bliss- 
ful abode. 

* See an admirable little book by Jones of Nayland, entitled 
" The Book of Nature." 
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It was in the presence of Greville, with his head 
upon the bosom of his gentle sister, Lady Jane, that 
the young soldier breathed his last sigh, only two 
days after. They were conversing together at the 
time, and Wortley had spoken with unusual anima- 
tion, when suddenly, but mildly, turning to his sister, 
he said, ''Jane, I am faint, I am dying, support 
me ;" and looking once in his friend's face, and 
turning to her also, one last look of love, he seemed 
to gaze on some viewless being who stood before him, 
and whispering with his faint yet firm voice, '' I 
come. Lord Jesus receive my spirit," his head sunk 
meekly upon her bosom, and he expired. 



Years passed away, attended by their varying 
shad eand sunshine. Again Major Wentworth quit- 
ted his wife for the field of action, leaving her the 
mother of one little girl. Colonel Greville was also 
called to take the command of his regiment at 
Waterloo ; but on his return, he became the husband 
of Lady Jane Fentpn, in every sense the lovely sister 
of his beloved and lamented friend. Next to them- 
selves, no one was more rejoiced at the marriage, 
than Lord Middlewich with whom Colonel Greville 
had become the especial favourite, since the death 
of his son. The excellent Miss Greville had agreed 
to divide her time between her nephew and the Went- 
worths, who had positively refused to allow her to 
leave them entirely, and take up her residence with 
Colonel and Lady Jane Greville. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

** And there was Naaman, a mighty man of valour, a lord 
of vast possessions, rich also in the love of those who 
knew him, and chiefly of the king, his royal master, 
but all his earthly happiness was dashed with this dark 
.^ misery. He was a leper. — Oh my soul, behold in Him 
thy lesson, and thine emblem. Thou bast all things that 
the world can give thee, thou hast them richly to enjoy ; 
but if thy sin remain unwashed, uncrncified, it is the 
foul spot of a deadly leprosy which spreadeth, till at last 
it shall destroy thee.'' 

The Meditations of the Hermit Silas. 



" Shall I, or shall I not ?" said Sir Charles Went- 
worth to himself. " I will not, — no ; I could never 
bear it. I shall betray myself. I shall never be 
able to bear such agony ! I will write a note to Isa* 
beU and tell her I am unexpectedly detained by an 

engagement, and cannot be at R this evening. 

That will be a lie ; and I would not tell a lie ; but 
here am I about to commit a far deeper o0ence against 
God and roan, and yet I feel a scruple about one 
single untruth.*' 
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Oh human nature ! how inconsistent thou art I 
What a riddle are we, even to ourselves. There is 
but one principle which can make a simple rule 
for every human action, — the constraining power of 
the gospel of the grace of God received into the 
heart, casting down thence every imagination, and 
bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ. 

Isabel was in her flower garden, and her children 
were with her; her son Max was standing at her side, 
holding his mother's basket. — ** Here is my father com- 
ing, mother; you told me to look out for him ; he is 
riding on your favourite Selim this evening, beautiful 
Selim ! I wonder whether he will let me ride round the 
yard, mother. There, don't you hear the horse's feet on 
the stones. ^* Shall I go ? shall I run to meet him, 
mama ?" — " We will all go. Max ; I will not wait 
to tie up these carnations ; but Lucy, and Jane, and 
you, and I will go at once." — Isabel offered her 
glowing but delicate cheek to her husband's kiss, and 
the children sprang up to him, and threw their arms 
round his neck. '' I was so busy with my flowers, 
dear Charles, that I did not notice till now how much 
later you are this evening than you have been for 
many weeks." — " Lady Jane and her husband, with 
my beloved Miss Greville come to us to-morrow. 
There is a letter from General Greville directed to 
me. You shall see it as soon as I can take off my 
gardening gloves. I must just tie up my carnations, 
and I am sure you will help me, for Lucy says that 
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papa is a much better gardener than her mama.*' — 
*' Oh, never mind the carnations, Isabel ; leave them 
to-night." — " Of course I will leave them, if you 
wish it," she said, and smiled: ''here. Max, bring me 
the basket, and let me take off my gloves, and you, 
Lucy, may go with him, and tell Martin to plant my 
flowers for me ; they are lying on the grass, near the 
large Kalmia; you can shew him where to find them. 
And now, my dear husband," she said, placing one 
of her soft hands in his, '' I am ready to do just 
what you please. Shall we walk to-night? I am 
afraid, however, it is too late ; and yet what a clear 
cool evening it is. O, do you smell the magnolia? 
there is no scent like it." They walked on together 
in silence for some little time. — "I know what," 
said Isabel, playfully. ** Wentworth started, and 
woke with a deep-drawn sigh from his reverie. "Did 
you speak, dear Isabel. Do tell me what you said ? 
pray do," — he spoke eagerly, " and forgive my want 
of attention." — " I said that I knew," she replied in 
the same playful tone, '' I was going to say, that I 
believe I am the happiest creature in the world !" 
Wentworth pressed affectionately the hand that rested 
on his arm. *' What a very mournful smilc; dear 
Charles ! has any thing happened ? No, I am sure 
you would tell me ; you know you can depend on me ; 
I am your friend, Wentworth, as well as your wife ; 
I will not, indeed, I will not give myself any un- 
necessary alarm ! I will not suspect that you have 
heard any bad news, for I know that there is such a 
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perfect understanding between ns, that if it is rigbt 
for me to know^ you will tell me. Still, if any thing 
has happened to disquiet you, do not fear to tell me ; 
indeed, indeed, I will not give way to any weakness. 
My own beloved husband, I say this to you, because 
there is such a settled gravity upon your face, and 
because that smile was but such a poor attempt at a 
smile." Sir Charles Wentworth evaded his wife's 
enquiries as well as he could, and assured her that 
there was indeed nothing the matter. After a little 
hesitation, and after looking in his face, with a look 
that was slightly incredulous, Isabel exclaimed, 
" Well, Charles, I believe you. I will say no more, 
but believe your word without hesitation, notwith- 
standing that dear grave face. We will take a few 
more turns, and then go on. How splendidly the 
moon is rising over the branches of that old cypress. 
I now never see the moon silvering the dark boughs 
of that tree, but I think of the happy evening when 
we were together in the convent among the moun- 
tains, and when, for the first time, you were able to 
venture out from our delightful apartment into the 
convent garden. The moon on that evening was 
rising, just as we see her now, and if you remember, 
you whispered to me something of your gratitude to 
God, and bade me praise him with you for the won- 
derful deliverances he had wrought for us." While 
thus speaking, Isabel turned and gazed in her bus- 
band*s face. It was bent towards the ground, as if 
he feared or disliked to look up, and his eyes were 
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suffused with tears, at least she thought so. *• We 
have reason, have we not," she continued, " if ever 
Beings had, to bless and praise our gracious and 
heavenly Protector ? How often has he brought you 
safely through the most appalling dangers, even 
from the first hour, when you left me for the Penin- 
sula, till your return from Waterloo, that very dread- 
ful Waterloo ! How constantly he has watched over 
your life. Let me, then, follow your example when 
in Spain, and bid you praise Him with me." They 
went into the house ; " Where are the children, Isa- 
bel V said he. " You forget the lateness of the 
hour, dear husband, but they are not yet gone to 
bed ; they will not forget to come and wish us good 
night. They are having a treat of fruit to-night in 
my little sitting room. Shall we go and look at them? 
" Father," said Max, " Lucy and I want to know 
when you will come and stay with mama and with 
us all day, without going up to London. I think 
you said to-morrow would be the last day for some 
weeks, that you will have to leave us." — " Yes, you 
are right. Max, if I can get my business well over to- 
morrow, I hope I shall, come down to stay with 
mama, and with Lucy, and Jane and you for some 
weeks." — " And then, papa," said Jane, ** will you 
dine with us, as mama does, at one o'clock, and 
will you help mama to hear Max say his lessons ?" 
— " Papa is tired of your questions, dear Janie, so 
go on eating your strawberries, and I dare say he 
will be quite ready to answer you to-morrow." 
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The tea was brought in. Wentworth sat down on 
the low sofa beside his wife. He leaned back, and 
she thought he was fatigued and sleepy, for his eyes 
were closed; but whenever her face was turned away, 
his eyes were fixed on her with a look as intense and 
tender as if he felt that he was looking upon her 
for the last time. Every motion of her head, every 
movement of her delicate fingers, the cups that she 
touched, the dress that she wore, all and every thing 
about her and around her, was the subject of an in- 
terest more enchaining, and yet more agonizing than 
it had ever been. Never had the time flown so rapidly : 
the clock struck, and according to the custom of 
the house, the servants came in to family prayer. As 
they retired to rest, Isabel heard her husband order 
his horses to be ready for him about an hour after 
sunrise, and she asked the reason of his going so 
early to town. He replied that the heat and the 
dust of the high road were insufferable, that be was 
willing to escape them, and that he had made an 
engagement with one of his friends, who would be 
busily engaged during the rest of the day, to transact 
some business before breakfast. Lady Wentworth 
knew her husband's early and diligent habits, and 
she asked no farther questions. The next morning, 
on going into his dressing-room, some hours after 
his departure, she found a letter lying on his table, 
addressed to General Greville, if he should arrive that 
day before him. 

Isabel was seated at her work, with her children 
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around her, when a note was brought to her, the direc- 
tion of which was in a handwriting quite unknown to 
her: on it was written: "To be opened instantly." 
The note was as follows : " Come to me at once, my 
dearest wife, I cannot write to you with my own hand, 
fori am very ill. You have passed through many trials. 
For the sake of your children, command yourself now. 
Let nothing, no agitation of any kind disable you from 
coming to me at once. For my own sake I ask you to 
rise superior to your grief. We have but a few more 
hours to pass together. Leave the children to the 
Grevilles. Why should I not tell you the plain 
truth? You must hear it soon from another. I 
have fought a duel, and am mortally wounded. I 
have fought about an idle word, but it is too late to 
look back now. The ball must be extracted, yet I 
cannot consent to undergo the operation till I have 
seen you. My friend Harcourt writes for me. 

Your devoted but wretched husband, 

" Charles Wentworth." 

Who shall attempt to describe the agony of Lady 
Wentworth's state of mind ? 'Tis enough to say that 
witli a sort of mechanical correctness, she gave her 
orders, took leave of her children, and obeyed her 
husband's summons. 

She had known sorrow at her first parting with 
her husband for the war, and she had made acquain- 
tance with a far heavier grief when the tidings of his 
death had reached her in the gazette. But then she 
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had been supported in a way that could now afford 
her no relief. Had she then been called upon to 
give him up, it would have been at least in honour- 
able war, and in the path of duty. Now she felt 
that, as a professing christian, and such he was, he 
had fallen in a murderous combat ; for though the 
world may give a duel an honourable name. He 
who looks upon many of the maxims of the world as 
rebellious breaches against His holy word, and as at 
direct enmity against His holy will, will also pass a 
different judgment on all such doings. 

That Being to whom the wretched wife looked 
alone for support, gave her strength and self-posses- 
sion ; and after leaving a few words with the letter 
she had found for Max Greville, entreating him to 
follow her immediately to town, she set off to her 
husband. Without a tear, and with a firm step, 
with a calmness of spirit that was, in fact, the effect 
of high-wrought excitement, and which God gra- 
ciously enabled her to possess, she entered her hus- 
band's chamber. 

" This is but poor justice to show you, Isabel ; yet 
I could not deny myself the blessed delight of seeing 
you once more. I had, at first, resolved to undergo 
the operation, and then ask you to come to me, if I 
had survived it ; but it is very probable I may not 
bear up against it. The surgeons tell me plainly there 
is but little hope of my life, if it is performed ; but 
there is no hope whatever, if it is not. I have, there- 
fore, made up my mind to undergo it. What will 
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you say to me, gentle, wise, and loving Isabel ? You 
will not reproach me ? — I have not felt a fear of your 
. doing so ; — but, oh, my God ! what are the reproaches 
of my own conscience, — the tortures and the agonies 
that I am suffering within ! Wantonly, almost care- 
lessly, have I thrown away a life which God has so 
often and so miraculously preserved ! Has He saved 
me to you, to myself, only for this ? Isabel, we were 
of one mind on every point but this : I have often 
thought, that no two beings were ever more closely, 
more tenderly, united. You said truly, when you 
said, that you had my con6dence. I bad no reserves 
with you : but, on this one point, it would have been 
useless to hold any further discussion. I resolved^ 
some years ago, never to speak about it ; I saw that 
you differed from me most decidedly ; and, for my 
own part, I have been inexorable. I know, as I have 
often allowed to you, that, in a Christian, the prac- 
tice is wrong, sinful, deplorable; so indeed is war; 
but while the world continfies what it is, war and 
duelling are unavoidable." — ** Oh, my husband !" 
said Isabel, and she sank down on her knees by his 
couch, '' I do not come here to teaze you with my 
reasonings ; I trust I know something of my duty 
as your wife, and that is, to look up to you as my 
counsellor and guide ; for the husband is the head of 
the wife. Therefore," she added, meekly, ** I will 
pray that He, who can alone teach us what is true 
and right, will do so now;" and then, with clasped 
hands, and her mild eyes upraised, she breathed forth 

H 
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a few simple words of prayer, imploring the only wise 
God her Saviour, the only source of wisdom, to bring 
her beloved husband to a right understanding of him- 
self, and of the true nature of His holy will. 

Her prayers were answered ; but her husband died. 
This wife of many trials would not quit him till all 
was over. In despite of every argument, and of every 
entreaty, smiling faintly, she only said, *^ Am I not a 
soldier's wife?'' and she stood beside him, gently 
soothing him while the operation was performed. 
Once, and once only, he moved, after the bullet was 
extracted : it was to fold his arms round his wife's 
neck ; the effort was too much for him ; it was a 
desperate one ; he never moved or spoke again. 



There was a noble lady, in olden times, whose hus- 
band was taken from her by a violent death : the 
words of Isabel, as she sunk upon her knees, and 
breathed them from her almost broken heart, were 
spoken in the same spirit of meekest submission : — 
** Oh, my God ! I loved only him in the world ; and 
Thou hast removed him, that I might love only 
Thee !" 



Some persons may now exclaim, *^ Such things 
have been ; but duelling is now of rare occurrence." 
I answer, *Mt is still too common an evil in Chris- 
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tian society. Can we not all remember too many a de* 
plorable instance, in which the widow and the chil- 
dren have been left desolate, or in which names, that 
we had learned to venerate for wisdom and for 
valour, have set the example to perpetuate this social 
evil? 

But what a melancholy conclusion, to sum up the 
soldier's life with such a death, in the time of peace 
and safety ! Let it be remembered, that I do not 
wish merely to amuse, in these narratives, but to- 
point out the social evils of the day in which we are 
now living. Surely this of duelling is a crying one. 
My intention in the foregoing sketch, (and it is little 
more than a sketch,) has been to show how, while 
this evil exists, and is sanctioned, all the happiness 
of a life, all the deliverances of God's gracious Care 
and providence, may be suddenly brought to nothing, 
by this ungodly, and merciless practice. 

A wise, and great man, has left this sentence on 
record. '' I do not see that fighting is forbidden in 
Scripture; I see revenge forbidden, but not self- 
defence. A man may shed the blood of a man who 
hivades his character, as he may shoot him who at- 
tempts to break into his house." — What fearful so- 
phistry is this ! It is not very difficult to refute such a 
perversion of Scripture morality. Let me ask, whether 
it is universally agreed, that a man may shed the blood 
of a man who invades his house ; at least, is it agreed, 
that this sense may be drawn from Scripture? 
There are many brave men who would hesitate, if 
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asked to give an opinion, in cold blood, whether they 
would even shoot the man whom they found break- 
ing into their house by night. They might do so in 
the heat of the moment, and in the superadded 
danger and confusion of darkness. But they would 
scarcely do so deliberately, and in broad day-light. 
Men do not fight duels at the season when men break 
into a house. However, let us suppose, in the first 
place, that the man who has invaded my character, 
is a downright scoundrel ; and his charge against me, 
an infamous libel. I think that the man and the 
charge are to be met no where but in a court of 
justice, unless they are both too contemptible to be 
noticed at all. But should the offence be light, and 
the man who has offered it a gentleman ; then, for 
that lighter offence, and for that honourable man, 
blood, and nothing but blood, must be required. So 
that for the heavier offence, and from the disreputable 
person, the libel-fine is demanded ; for the lighter 
offence, and from the reputable person, blood must 
be shed. 

But why should the members of a Christian com- 
munity turn to mere maxims of worldly policy, if 
policy be not too good a name for their law and rule 
of society ? Such a practice as duelling, and the 
spirit that can defend and uphold such a practice, 
is directly opposed to the spirit of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. How can it be reconciled with 
those inspired words, " Be ye angry and sin not, 
let not the sun go down upon your wrath." " Let 
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all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, 
and evil-speaking, be put away from you, with all 
malice; and be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even aa God, for 
Christ's sake, hath forgiven you/' Or, as it is said 
in another place : *' Forbearing one annrther, if any 
man have a quarrel against any." How can we call 
ourselves after His name, who said, '^ Love your 
enemies : bless them that curse you : do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that despite- 
fully use you and persecute you :" and turn away to 
disobey Him, by a resolute act of defiance? <* Ye are 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you !" 
are His touching words ; and if the Apostle could ex- 
claim, in a tone of holy indignation, '< Dare any of 
you, having a matter against another, go to law 
before the unjust, and not before the saints:" in 
what a far deeper spirit of reprehension, would he 
have cried out against this practice of blood, among 
the followers of the Prince of Peace. 

But if, after acknowledging the evil of duelling, 
any one should put a stop to all argument, by saying ; 
^* Well, well, this may be all very true, but the evil 
must exist : it may be wrong, it may be unchristian ; 
but it must be :*' I would answer this preposterous 
assertion, by the only words which can silence k, by 
as plain, and downright an assertion : ** Christian, it 
rntiit not be!*' 
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We may pass over the dull and stupified grief of 
Isabel, as she quietly consented to be led away from 
the lifeless body of her husband. She felt a kind of 
wretched satisfaction in leaving General Greville in 
the now silent chamber. 

We may pass over her keen and agonizing feelings 

as she drew near R , and lifting up her eyes, saw 

before her the pleasant villa with its cypress grove, 
and the long berceau hung with wreaths of flowering 
plants which led to her beautiful flower-garden. At 
the sight of her children, she wept for the first time ; 
she could not help wiping away her tears very often 
that she might look at her little Max ; for he was 
very like his father! We pass over one year and 
anotlier, and yet another in the life of this much- 
tried wife and widow. Do you ask if she was ever 
happy again in this world ? If you mean by happi- 
ness, the enjoyment of vain and worldly spirits, she 
was not ; but in a high, true sense of the word, she 
was happy. Godliness hath not only the promise of 
the life that is to come, but of the life that now is. 
Her last affliction had been sanctified to her, and 
was as a seal to every other. It had given a reality 
to her faith, a decision to her religious character, 
which had been wanting before. Miss Greville was 
the very kind of person fitted to be the companion of 
Isabel : she gently hinted to her friend, whether it was 
not as well to consider that there might be a kind of 
impiety in supposing that there is any one whom 
God the Father has made and for whom God the 
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Redeemer has suffered, whom God the Comforter 
cannot console; and she pointed out to her that 
passage of Scripture which is perhaps often passed 
over by the careless reader, but in which there is a 
mine of hidden treasure : — " Our gospel came 
not unto you in word only, but also in power, 
and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance, 
and ye became followers of the Lord, having re- 
ceived the word in much affliction^ with joy of 
the Holy Ghost.*' We know that it is quite im- 
possible for the joy of the world to exist with the 
affliction of the world in the same bosom. Does not 
the same passage of Scripture shew us that the joy 
of the world and the joy of the Holy Ghost, or of 
religion, are often directly the one to the other ; 
while he that goeth on his way weeping and beareth 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with joy 
and bring his sheaves with him. 

Lady Wentworth and her friend Miss Greville had 
taken up their abode at The Haven, and they seldom 
left it. There they were often visited by Max Greville 
and his charming wife, and there, day after day, and 
year after year, they learned by experience the 
blessed peacefulness of their lot, who are enabled so 
to use the world as not abusing it ; and there they 
live, visiting the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tions, and keeping themselves unspotted from the 
world. 

If, sometimes, the countenance of the gentle Lady 
Wentworth wears a shade of unusual sadness, and 
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the calm of her resignation is distaibed by doabts, as 
to the eternal safety of her husband's spirit, — ^if, some- 
times, she is tempted to search into what is at 
present far beyond oor limited faculties, — the shade 
of sadness passes away, the doubt loses its power to 
disquiet, when she considers that a time is drawing 
nigh, when she will be enabled to see that her Hea- 
venly Father has nof^ade all things work together for 
her good, as well as for His own glory. She prays, 
therefore, that till that Blessed Period shall arrive, 
she may simply trust in Him, meekly believe in Him, 
knowing that He doeth all things well, and is always 
more ready to give grace and peace, than we are to 
ask : and that as he answered the inquisitive apostle, 
so does He reply to her : " What is that to thee ? — 
Follow thou me." 
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THE LEASIDE FARM. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PATRIARCH AVD HIS HOUSEHOLD. 

What hours in the natural world are bo bright as 
those which are gilded by the morning sunbeams ? 
The early riser has the reality of joys which other 
men do but dream about. There is no such fresh- 
ness in the air as that which streams in when the 
window is thrown open soon after sunrise. The pages 
of the Bible seem more glorious when they lie open 
in that beautiful and cheering light, and the prayer of 
the early riser goes up, one might almost suppose^ 
more acceptably to Him who heareth prayer when the 
wings and the song of the lark are taking their first 
upward flight. 

The master of the household stood up in the midst 
of his family. His wife and children and his ser- 
vants were all present, not one was permitted to be 

B 
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absent ; such was the rule of the house, and in thai 
house rules were kept as well as framed. 

The Bible was open before him. He had been 
reading aloud the Psalm that follows, and he had 
made but little comment upon it, except by the quiet 
comment of a short interval of silence, thus giving 
the inspired words time to sink into the hearts of the 
hearers, 

PSALM xxv. 

Thou, O God, art praised in Sion ; and unto Thee 
shall the vow be performed in Jerusalem. 

Thou that hearest prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh 
come. 

My misdeeds prevail against me : O be Thou mer- 
ciful unto our sins. 

Blessed is the man whom thou choosest, and re- 
ceivest unto Thee : 

He shall dwell in Thy court, and shall be satisfied 
with the pleasures of Thy house, even of Thy holy 
temple. 

Thou shalt show us wonderful things in Thy right- 
eousness, O God of our salvation : Thou that art the 
hope of all the ends of the earth, and of them that 
remain in the broad sea. 

Who in His strength setteth fast the mountains : 
and is girded about with power. 

Who stilleth the raging of the sea ; and the noises 
of bis waves ; and the madness of the people. 

They also that dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
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earth shall be afraid at Thy tokens^ Thou that makest 
the outgoings of the morning and evening to praise 
Thee. 

Thou yisitest the earth and blessest it : Thou 
makest it very plenteous. 

The river of God is full of water : Thou preparest 
their corn^ for so Thou providest for the earth. 

Thou waterest her furrows ; Thou sendest rain into 
the little valleys thereof. 

. Thou makest it soft with the drops of rain, and 
blessest the increase of it. 

Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness ; and 
Thy clouds drop fatness. 

They shall drop upon the dwellings of the wil- 
derness; and the little hills shall rejoice on every 
side. 

The folds shall be full of sheep ; the valleys also 
shall stand so thick with corn that they shall laugh 
and sing. 



Having read aloud this Psalm, Mr, Lea kneeled 
down, and in the midst of his family, all meekly 
kneeling upon their knees aropnd him, he offered up 
the morning sacrifice of social worship. As the voice 
of all present, he made the humble confession of the 
sins of all. In the name of all he offered prayer and 
praise; prayer for pardon and for help, praise for 
blessings and mercies received. And all his claim to 

b2 
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be heard and to be accepted, to obtain assistance and 
to receive a blessing, was in the name and for the 
sake of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Redeemer, the 
Advocate of sinners. 

The family rose up from prayer, the sacred quiet* 
ness of that pleasant room was ended, the doors were 
thrown open, and the stir and bustle of business and 
industry commenced at once. 

In a few minutes after, the din and medley of sounds 
which denote the presence of cheerful industry spread 
through the farm-house and the farm-yard. The 
whole scene was bright and pleasant, for the green 
leaves of the birch trees, which covered the summit of 
the hill above the farm-house, were beginning to ap- 
pear, and the fringe<-like foliage of the larches showed 
its rich and vivid green among the old Scotch firs that 
grew here and there, about and around the farm build- 
ings, and where the lilacs and tall laurels divided the 
homestead from the garden, birds were darting merrily 
in and out among the branches, and chirping and 
singing as loudly as if they had been desirous to make 
themselves heard above the loud shrill crowing of the 
cocks, and the clamour of geese and ducks, and 
turkeys, and amid voices shouting, and cows lowing, 
and all the cheerful sounds that are heard in the 
homestead of an industrious thriving farmer, upon a 
fine spring morning. All was bright and cheerful. 
If a brighter smile lit up some honest countenance, or 
if the tone of some voice was unusually cheerful 
among the various members of the farmer's household, 
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might it not be traced back to the influence of early 
ciMnmunion with Grod ? Nay^ what can give the feet 
so springy a step, or the face so cheerful a look ; what 
can give the spirits so elastic a tone, as communion 
with the sole true source of cheerfulness and life ? 
The heart which is most full of light and love is that 
which has been bowed most humbly before the throne 
of grace in morning communion with its Heavenly 
Father. 

** You are going through the garden this morning/' 
said the mistress, gently passing her hand through 
her husband's arm ; '' Jessy and I will go with you to 
the end of the walk." — " I could not have dearer 
company/' said the farmer; and he looked in his 
wife's face with a kindly smile, and laid his hand ten- 
derly upon the hand that rested on his arm. ** My 
little Jessy," he added, *^ put on thy bonnet, for if 
mother can spare thee» we will go together over the 
Lea, and up the valley field, and come round by the 
^hortacres and the plat-mead house." 

As they walked forward along the broad smooth 
path, the flaming orb of the sun rose up from behind 
the ridge of the opposite hills ; the whole sky was 
hung as with banners of glorious colours, purple and 
gold, and crimson, and even in the distant quarters of 
the heavens, where the pale moon was losing all her 
borrowed lustre, and fading gradually away, the cold, 
thin, fleecy clouds around her were tinged as with a 
blush of delicate pink. The little cheerful party 
stopped as the magnificent sunrise burst full upon 
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them ; they stopped to admire the wonders which 
they saw, and to adore the great Creator, whom they 
saw not ; and Mr. Lea, pointing to the rising sun, 
spoke of the Sun of Righteousness, ten thousand times 
more glorious ; that Sun which hath risen with heal- 
ing under His wings upon a world lying in. darkness 
and the shadow of death ; and as the fresh breeze 
came sweeping by, bringing with it the fragrance of 
the sweet-briar hedge which divided the garden from 
the Lea, — the sweet-briar — 

" Whose odours have a power to raise from death/' — 

something was said of the reviving powers of the 
Holy Spirit, whom our Lord has likened to the strong 
fresh wind, which *^ bloweth where it listeth, and we 
hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it 
cometh, and whither It goeth." Mr. Lea had scarcely 
ceased speaking, when a laugh was heard ; it seemed 
to come from behind the hedge, but though the per- 
son from whose lips it burst forth was not seen, he 
knew the sound of that scoffing, bitter laugh. ** It 
is that wretched old man, Mr. Harding," he said, ** he 
will give us some news of his poor son.'' The light 
wind was playing in his long grey locks, the sunshine 
beaming upon his furrowed countenance. ^' I have 
been waiting here to speak to you," said the old man, 
as the farmer drew nigh. — " Why waiting here?" said 
Mr. Lea, '' why not come to the house ? you know 
you are welcome there.*' — *^ I did come ta the house," 
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said the man sternly, ^* but as I drew near, I heard 
you were at your mummery, and I turned away.'* — 
Mr. Lea looked round with an anxious face, fearing 
that his little daughter might have overheard the old 
man's words. The look of anxiety cleared away when 
he observed that Jessy was already at the farther end 
of the walk, stooping down over a bed of violets. He 
said a few words to his wife, begging her to keep 
Jessy out of hearing, and turned again to the old man« 
" He is dead,'^ were the few abrupt words with which 
he made the awful communication ; '' my son is dead, 
and I am come to speak to you on a piece of busi- 
ness." — " Dead !'' said Mr. Lea, with a look of asto- 
nishment ; '^ I was told only yesterday that he seemed 
in a fair way of recovery. How did he die ? How 
is his poor wife ? Tell me something of the family 
before you speak of business." '^ Twas a sort of fit, 
I suppose/' said the old man ; '^ as for the wife, she 
takes on and makes a rare noise about her trouble ; 
and a deal of real trouble lies before her, — I see no 
way of her getting out of it. What I have got to 
say, however, is this* Her husband owes you a couple 
of hundred pounds, so I hear this morning ; and his 
sister thought you might be for seizing the goods, so 
I told them that as I was going by, I would just call 
and ask you to wait a bit* You know, Mr. Lea, he 
was somewhat of a relation of yours as well as mine, 
and I am sure it is out of my power to help the poor 
things.*' — ^* He was your own son, Mr. Harding, 
your only son," answered Mr. Lea, " and surely you 
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will not forsake his widow and his large family of 
children."— << Forsake them !'' cried the old man, his 
whole face, hard as its usual expression was, full of 
animation ; *' why, man, do you think I am made of 
money ? That unlucky lad has half ruined me 
once or twice already. What could make him go 
and marry a girl without a sixpence, and one of a 
set of sisters who have all brought their husbands 
large families. I don't see that there is any thing I 
can do for them, unless I take two of the children to 
help in the work of the house and the yard. You 
don't know it, Mr. Lea, but Harry, that's now dead 
and gone, has had stores of money from his old infirm 
father. I hare done all I could in sending my niece, 
Mrs. Skelton, to sit up with them of nights. But I 
don't know what's to become of them if you seite 
the goods." — ** You need not fear any such i^oceed- 
ing on my side,'* said Mr. Lea, ** and the mistress 
and I will go and call upon the poor widow in the 
course of the morning, and do all in our power to 
comfort her." — ** Ah, well," said the old man, as he 
turned away, ** it's a rare thing to have it in one's 
power to help a friend." The only relationship be- 
tween Mr. Lea and Mr. Hardmg's son was, that the 
old man had married Mr. Lea's aunt. She had been 
dead, however, about twenty years, and old Mr. 
Harding had fallen into unsocial and penurious 
ways soon after her death. His niece, Mrs. Skel- 
ton, an elderly woman, becoming a widow about the 
time of Mrs. Harding's death, she returned home 
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to reside with her uncle. His son, of whose death 
we have just spoken, had inherited a little property 
from his grandmother, and had taken a small farm, 
and married soon after he came of age. He had 
been a good-natured, unthinking man, and had cer- 
tainly put his father to some little trouble and ex- 
pense. 

It was with a saddened heart that Mr. Lea went 
forth to take his morning walk, notwithstanding the 
bright and beautiful freshness of every object, and 
tlie inspiriting influence of the clear morning air. 
He walked on in silence, almost forgetting that the 
hand of his little daughter was clasped in his ; and 
more Uian once her playful questions were unan- 
swered, or so little heeded, that she was obliged to 
repeat them over and over again.— *' Father," she 
said at length, as they stopped on the bank of the 
sparkling brook that flowed along the farther side of 
the lea — ^' father, I am sure I could jump over the 
brook at this place. Let us cross here, instead of 
going all the way down to the bridge. My brothers 
say that they always jump over the brook." — Mr. 
Lea did not answer ; he was still absent, and had 
not heard the child's question. Instead of answer- 
ing her, he lifted her light little form over the brook, 
as he had often done before. The child looked up 
in his face with astonishment, and a slight shade of 
disappointment passed over her brow; but before 
he had set her down on the other side, she had 
thrown her arms around his neck and kissed him. 
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and no sooner had her feet touched the soft fine 
grass of the opposite bank, than she ran lightly off 
to gather cowslips, for the earliest cowslips blos- 
somed on that pleasant spot; then as swiftly she 

m 

came back to her father, to beg him to reach and 
break off a bunch of May from the large Hawthorn 
which grew at the entrance of the lovely valley 
through which their path lay. But before the branch 
could be broken off and given to her, she had called 
to her father from the midst of the sheep that were 
scattered over the field — ** Oh, father ! my own little 
lamb is here, and it knows me, and came leaping 
towards me ; and it licks my hand just as it did 
when I had the care of it, and used to nurse and 
feed it. See, father, how it eats grass from my hand, 
and looks up in my face." — " My little Jessy," said 
her father, '^ we do not come to gather flowers, or to 
play with your pet lamb, but to take a walk over the 
farm, and get home to breakfast, and we must keep 
to our regular hours.*' But as he took her little 
hand in his, he added, "I think I can tell you 
something which you will be as pleased to hear, 
which you will like as much as staying with the 
lambs and the cowslips in this green field. Why do 
you feel such love and pity for that playful iamb ?" — 
'^Because, father," said Jessy, ''its mother died 
when it was scarce a day old, and because it would 
have died if some one had not taken care of it, and 
because you let me take it under my care, and feed 
it with milk^ and nurse it when it was feeble and 
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seemed like to die.*' — " You have a little friend," 
said the farmer, ^* who is very dear to you, and we 
all love her. I mean your namesake, Jessy Hard- 
ing. In one way, she is like your favourite lamb, 
for one of her parents is dead. She has no father to 
work for her, and to give her food and clothes, and 
her mother has but little money, and seven other 
children, and a deal of grief and care to make her 
heart feel heavy. Now what do you think has been 
passing in my mind? Why, that we will ask your 
dear mother, when we go home to breakfast, to go 
to poor Mrs. Harding, and beg her to let little Jessy 
come and live with us, and have me for her father, 
and you for her sister.'' Jessy walked along with 
her eyes full of tears when she heard of the death of 
her friend's father, but she raised her tearful eyes 
with a look of gratitude to her father's face, and 
laughed with delight when he told her that Jessy 
Harding should come to live at the Leaside Farm, 
and be her little sister ; and the farmer found that 
during the remainder of the walk her little feet could 
keep up with his, though he walked fast. 



^^ We are not come, thinking that we can comfort 
you, my dear friend," said Mrs. Lea, as she and 
her eldest daughter Mimy entered the house of her 
neighbour, Mrs. Harding. " We can join our prayers 
to yours, that a Heavenly Comforter may support and 
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Strengthen you ; but to talk of our thinking to com- 
fort you, would only make you feel more desolate." 

The poor widow had risen from her chair to wel- 
come her neighbour* She was a gentle and uncom- 
plaining sufferer, and she had been hitherto borne 
down, almost without resisting, by the force of h^r 
grief. From the moment that her husband had ex- 
pired, she had sat herself down in the large chair by 
the fireside ; it was the chair and the place which he 
had always occupied : there she sat, and her chil- 
dren, her eight children, sat around her. 

No one spoke, and no one moved, except the 
youngest boy, who had risen up once or twice from 
his low stool to stare in his mother's face. Perhaps 
the expression of almost vacant wretchedness which 
he had seen there, had quieted him more than the 
loud whisper of his aunt Skelton, who had issued 
her commands to all the children to sit down like 
good children by their mother, and not to disturb 
the house. 

** It was very sudden," said Mrs. Harding to her 
friend ; ** it was so very sudden, that I have not yet 
recovered the surprise of the heavy blow. It was 
only an hour before his death that he thought him- 
self better, and we all thought him better ; and now 
he is quite gone (md left us. I can hardly believe it, 
or understand it ; and every now and then I think I 
hear his dear voice calling to me to come and wait 
upon him, and I start up as I used to do, for I had 
grown quick and wakeful to catch the faintest sound 
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of his voice ; but I hare no call to watch now." — 
" Well, well/' said Mrs. Skelton, '' I hope and trust 
you will learn in time to be more patient, nay, to 
rejoice in your troubles. You think too much of 
this world, I fear. Get your Bible, or some other 
godly book. I've brought you some precious vo- 
lumes." The poor widow turned a look of entreaty 
on her kinswoman, and sighed deeply. It was 
in a different spirit that Mrs. Lea gently spoke of 
Him who bids us take no anxious thought for 
the morrow, who would have us walk by faith, 
and not by sight, promising to make all things 
work together for good to them that love him. — 
" We must not distrust Him, Mrs. Harding," she 
continued, *' but leave all with Him, and fear not. 
He, and not man, will arrange the future; the 
duties of the present time are what we have to 
do with." — Mrs. Lea left the poor widow, soothed 
and somewhat comforted, not only by her own kind 
assurances, but by the attention of her other neigh- 
bours, some of whom came in while Mrs* Lea was 
still with her. ** I am sure," said Mrs. Skelton, as 
one after another offer of assistance were made, — ** I 
am sure I wish my uncle or I had it in our power 
to help my poor dear cousin ; but you must know, 
Mrs. Lea, how dismally poor we are. I have a hard 
slaving life of it, for we keep no servant, and have 
many cheeses to make ; still we will take two of the 
children, and bring them up to hard work." Mrs. 
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Lea had prevailed on her friend to let her little god- 
child Jessy return with her to the Leaside. 

Most of the respectable farmers in the neighbour- 
hood followed the body of the younger Mr. Harding 
to the grave, and after the funeral , they met toge^ 
ther at Mr. Lea*8 suggestion, to consult on the best 
means of assisting the widow ; and then it was that 
one proposed and engaged to plough her fields, 
another to harrow, another to sow them ; in short, 
then it was that one and all agreed to undertake the 
care and management of the little farm. 



Mr. Lea was shown into the study of Mr. Burkitt, 
the rector of the parish. He had come to bring the 
tithe due from Mrs. Harding, and secretly hoping 
that a further abatement might be made. Mr. Bur- 
kitt received him with his usual friendliness of man- 
ner, and conversed with him for some little time on 
the circumstances of the widow. At last Mr. Lea 
offered the tithe money, and the rector, without any 
hesitation^ was about to accept it, when Mr. Lea 
could not resist asking for a further deduction of the 
tithe. '^ Answer me a question or two, very good 
friend," said the rector. '' Has not the payment 
been already delayed much longer than the time, 
during which I consented to let it be delayed?" — 
" It certainly has," replied the farmer. — " And ray 
other question is this : Have I not already allowed 
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a considerable deduction ?"— " It is very true.** — 
<* Then I must receive it," said the rector. — " But 
she is a widow in great distress and affliction.'' — 
*^ I am truly sorry for her, but the tithe must be paid." 
Mr. Lea put the money into the rector's hands, but 
as he did so, he felt disappointed, and almost angry. 
He had expected better things of him, and so he 
felt inclined to tell Mr. Burkitt ; he had expected, 
when every farmer was ready to assist the widow and 
her family — when he himself had forgiven a debt of 
two hundred pounds — ^that the rector would have 
been the last person to withhold his assistance. 
When Mr. Burkitt had received the money lie left the 
room, that he might put it away, and so he told the 
farmer ; but he also requested him to remain in the 
study till his return. In a few minutes he came 
back, and he put into the hands of Mr. Lea, not 
the same money, but a check to a somewhat higher 
amount, '*l had no intention," he said, with a 
benevolent smile, ** though you looked very angry 
with me, my good friend, of refusing to afford every 
assistance in my power to poor Mrs. Harding. — 
I only wish that I could do more for her, but I feel 
in these times, that it is necessary to have my right 
acknowledged, and to receive my dues. I believe 
you are not one of those, Mr. Lea, who dispute the 
right of a minister of the Established Church to ^e« 
ceive his tithes, or an equivalent for them." 
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A large party of farmers were riding together from 
Lenham, the town where they attended market 
weekly. They lived on friendly terms with one 
another, and their meetings were pleasant and cor- 
dial ; they had often many questions to ask of Mr. 
Lea, for he was known to have a superior share of 
sound sense, and his advice and judgment were 
often asked and followed. 

One by one the others had said farewell to one 
another, and dropped away, turning aside down the 
lanes which led to their own houses. Mr. Lea and 
Mr. Merton were left riding side by side over the 
heath. Mr. Merton was a new comer to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lenham. He was a near neighbour to 
the Leaside, and it had often happened since his 
coming, that the two farmers, in returning from 
market, had fallen into conversation together as they 
rode along, on subjects of interest and even of im- 
portance. Mr. Merton had been laying before his 
neighbour a statement of many of his troubles from 
the disorderly conduct of bis servants, and he was 
astonished to find that such troubles were almost 
unknown at the Leaside. 'M am told that you are 
over strict," said Mr. Merton, when he heard this. 
" At any rate my strictness does not drive them away," 
replied Mr. Lea : f^ Most of my servants have lived 
with me many years, and I am sure I heartily desire to 
see them happy.'* — "But the ways and rules in your 
family, Mr. Lea, are different from those of your 
neighbours, are they not ? You have never said much 
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to me about them." — " Because you have never 
asked me/' replied Mr. Lea ; '' besides, I might say 
of my household as I must say of myself, we have 
nothing to boast of. We do right, rather in humble 
and persevering endeavours than in actual service ; 
but as for strictness, all I have to say is this, that 
I have long ago made the discovery, that I am by 
profession a christian master, and my servants, by 
profession, christian servants ; and therefore we must 
not live, denying by our sinful carelessness, the Lord 
that bought us. He himself has told us, that who^ 
soever in this sinful generation shall deny Him, the 
same will He deny before the presence of his Father*s 
glory, and that whosoever shall acknowledge Him, 
the same will He confess in that tremendous day.'' 
" But what are these ways, neighbour ?" — " When 
first we meet every morning, we meet in His presence 
to worship the Lord, and again we assemble before 
Him every evening before we part, to pray to Him 
and praise Him. We find it good thus to meet 
together, and to look up to God, and speak to Him. 
I thus bring my family all together into God's pre- 
sence, and in their name I ask for help from God 
and blessing from God. You'll say, are they not 
always in God's presence 7 Yes, most assuredly they 
are, but this godly custom reminds them, that they 
are in His presence also in the quiet fields, in the 
busy fold, and wherever they may be throughout 
the day. And yet, in a higher sens^, we are in His 
presence when we seek God kneeling round a family 
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altar, praying through the death and sacrifice of His 
blessed Son. This is one of our ways of confessing 
Him. Again, I never fail, unless some one among 
us is called away by necessity, to take my whole 
family to worship God in the great congregation, not 
only once, but twice on that day which is the Lord's 
day. Nay, in all our ways I would have my chil- 
dren and my servants, my wife and myself, acknow- 
ledge Him." — Mr. Merton looked grave, and not a 
word was interchanged for some minutes as they 
rode along. " Tell me, neighbour, why you look so 
serious?" said Mr. Lea atlength. — ** Because," said 
Mr. Merton, " I don't like what you have been telling 
me. It is idle work, and miserable work to be 
always on one's knees." — " As to its being idle work 
neighbour, you will agree that no time is lost in 
doing a thing' properly, and I do maintain from ex- 
perience, that when the only wise God teaches, then 
we do wisely ; when the Almighty gives His help, we 
do well ; when he gives His blessing we are happy ; 
and He bids us ask all this, and answers prayer. 
We are too apt to be all for this world, and we 
should be nothing profited if we were to gain the 
whole world and lose our own soul. Is this true, or i^ 
it not, Mr. Merton?" — But they had come to 
the spot where their roads parted, and Mr. Merton 
turned his horse towards Highfield; Mr. Lea rode 
forward to the Leaside. He had not gone far, 
however, before his companion had ridden fast 
back to him, to say, <^ We shall see you all on 
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Thursday." — " Certainly,*' was the answer he re- 
ceived, " we intend to be with you." 

Mr. Lea was, what every English farmer ought to 
be, the patriarch of his household and dependents, the 
Christian patriarch. His authority was decided and 
unquestioned, declaimed, not by any harsh or arbi- 
trary measures, but with a firmness which was the 
stronger from its gentleness, his just rights on every 
occasion ; and as he was scrupulous in upholding the 
rights of others, and in . never stepping one hair's 
breadth beyond the boundary of his own, he was not 
only loved and respected, but he was looked upon, by 
eminence, as the just man of the neighbourhood. An 
appeal to Mr. Lea for judgment upon a disputed 
point often prevented a law suit. There were rules 
in Mr. Lea's family which he was resolute in en- 
forcing, and be seemed to understand, and he was 
able to teach others to do the same, the practice of 
that homely proverb, " Where there's a will, there's 
a way." 

There was an unbending fixedness in the family 
laws of Mr. Lea, but I do not mean that he had any 
thing of a legal spirit (using the term legal in a re- 
ligious sense) about him or his religion. There was 
the kindness of a true believer in the gospel in his 
spirit. He was strict with himself; he was ever 
ready to make allowances for others. 
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'' She is a monstrous nice looking girl/' was the 
exclamation of Mr. James Merton, as the large 
ckimsy one-horse chair of Mr. Lea drew up before 
the garden court of his father's house> and first Mrs. 
Lea, and then her daughter slept out of the old 
vehicle, assisted by his father and brother. He was 
alone in the room with his mother, who had not 
followed the rest of the family to the door to wel- 
come the Leas* — Mr. James Merton had been resid- 
ing for some years in London, and he had not 
pnly rubbed off all his former rustic awkward- 
ness during that time behind the counter of a very 
dashing haberdasher's shop in Regent Street, but 
had acquired the varnish of all that smartness in 
dress and in address which may often be found in 
such distinguished situations. He was so extremely 
good humoured, that it was with great difficulty that 
he managed to figure as a consummate puppy. Un- 
fortunately, hid mother and sisters were deeply im- 
pressed with the change that had taken place in him, 
and could not conceal that they looked upon it, not 
merely as a change, but as an improvement. His 
younger brother too regarded him as a superior being, 
simply because his clothes were made in the London 
fashion ; and though his father and his eldest brother 
were not at all affected by his grandeur, who ever 
thought, at least so he said to himself, of heeding 
the opinions of a huge heavy farmer, and so rustic a 
clown as his eldest brother. Had there been only 
occasionally a little curling smile on the lip of his 
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sister Hannah, who was always so lively, that she 
was looked upon as the wit of the family, he might 
have heen a little less vain, a little less elated with 
the consciousness of his own superiority. But Hannah 
was perfectly charmed with him, and expressed her 
admiration with a warmth, and even a gravity which 
was quite unusual to her character. She took the 
whole thing in sober earnest, and it was natural 
enough for her to be a little blinded ; for James who 
had left his family when an awkward unformed 
stripling, had come back a tall well-formed young 
man, with a face and complexion quite as fresh, and 
much handsomer than when he went away. 

The young man repeated his vulgar exdamation 
to himself, without turning his head towards his 
mother, as Mirny Lea, with her arm in his sister 
Bessy's, drew near the house. *^ She is not pretty 
though, mother."—" Dear me, James," replied Mrs. 
Merton, " we all think Mnny Lea the prettiest girl in 
this part of the world. I don't know what it is, for 
it is not that she has any beauty about her face, but 
there's a sweetness and yet a graveness, and some- 
times such a smile and such a quiet modest look, 
that the master says, there's not one of the ladies up 
at the Castle that is to be nsuned with her on the 
score of good looks. Dear, dear, James," said Mrs. 
Merton, suddenly changing her voice into a tone 
of alarm. " Do take the baby, for I hear the large 
saucepan boiling over in the kitchen, and know all 
the girls are just now out of the way." 
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" Really mother, I — I — I can't take the child. 
I — I — I won't, no, I don't mean I won't, but — 
I don't know how to hold a baby : really I should 
wish to oblige, you, but it is not in my way," or as 
he might have said, /' I should feel quite ashamed to 
be caught nursing a baby.'! 

" There, then, my little lamb," said the tender mo- 
ther, putting the infant gently down upon the carpet 
that covered the middle of the room ; ** since brother 
won't touch thee, sit there till somebody comes to take 
thee; and be sure, James, you ask Bessy or Hannah 
to take up the baby as soon as they come in." James 
could do that, and Mrs. Merton hastened away ; but 
she had scarcely left the room when she came back 
to wait for one moment, and peep through the partly 
open door to see that the infant was safe. The in- 
stant Mrs. Merton returned to the room, after she 
had heartily welcomed her guests, and taken her in- 
fant from the arms of her daughter Bessy, she sat 
down beside Mrs. Lea, and began not only to draw 
the attention of her neighbour, but of every one in the 
room, to her son James. : ** Did you ever see such a 
change, Mrs. Lea? grown such a fine tall young man ! 
as I tell him, he is grand enough to make a soldier ; 
but dear me," she- added, " why, James, my boy, 
what a nurse you used to be! Why you were quite 
my right-fhand man when little Susy, who is now dead 
and gone, was a baby. • I always say, I never saw a 
bKter nurse.. And you used to beg and pray to stay 
at home from school and nurse the baby, and even 
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cook the pap/' The clear skin of Mr. James Merton 
was dyed with the deepest crimson, as he rose up 
with a dignified stiffness from his seat, and pulled up 
the points of his shirt collar, and stood upon one leg, 
and hemmed and hawed, and pronounced a few words 
in a very careless and yet brutal tone, and the words 
were, — *^ All a mistake, never did such a thing in my 
life, it could not be." — " Nay,' nay, James," said the 
farmer, " what is't thee thinking of, to hurt thy 
mother's feelings thus ? I shall think worse of this 
London life of thine than I did, if I see that it har- 
dens thy kind heart; it had done enough, I thought, 
in turning thy head. Don't turn away, my man ; look 
at thy mother, thy tender mother ; you have brought 
tears into her eyes. . Come, boy, go and humble to 
her : these are new ways to this house."—** It is I 
that am to blame," said Mrs. Merton, wiping her 
eyes, and smiling, and holding out her hand to her 
son, '* it is all my silly way of running on and for- 
getting that my child is no longer a little boy, as in 
former . days." — ** No one is to blame but James," 
said the farmer, sternly ; ** and no child of mine shall 
ever insult his mother. No, sir, nor disobey his 
father. James, humble yourself, at once to your 
mother ; or come with me into the garden, and I 
will read you. a plainer lesson when we are alone. 
However, speak out before all our company ; you put 
■ the affront upon the mistress before them, and before 
them all you shall be humbled." — " Now, master," 
said the farmer's wife, rising up, " I shall be quite 
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angry with thee— never mind, never mind." — 
<^ Woman ! wife ! dear wife I mean, I know my duty. *' 
The father's authority, however, was still sacred in 
the eyes of his son. There had been a struggle within 
him, but it was soon over, and he begged his mother's 
pardon in so hearty, and ao humble, and so afiec* 
tionate a manner, that he won the heart of every one 
in the room. 

^' Give me your hand, James," said Mr. Lea, ^^ and 
don't you feel ashamed and uncomfortable, now you 
have done the thing that was right. We have all 
been sitting uneasy and silent till now, and what has 
happened, has made no pleasant interruption to our 
cheerful meeting ; but there is good in it, and we shall 
all respect thee, my honest lad, much more for thy 
tears and blushes, and stammering, when humbling 
to thy mother, than for dressing and looking so like 
a fine fashionable gentleman. I am glad to find that 
the master has kept up his rightful authority ; for if 
there is one sin which rears its head higher than any 
other at the present day, it is the contempt of sacred 
authorities ; and in all ranks I hear it is the same. 
The child forgets his station, and commands and in- 
sults his parents ; the wife takes the authority of the 
husband upon herself : nay, even the sheep of the 
Christian fold take upon themselves to teach and 
judge their pastors ; and many an ignorant novice, 
with a fearful lack of experience, but no lack of self- 
conceit, sets up for a teacher of Christ's flock." 
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" Well, good folks," said Mrs. Merton« " when 
will you have done talking ? you are surely forget- 
ting that we are all met to christen the baby. Here 
are the Freeborns coming down the lane ; and to say 
the truth, I should have routed you up before, had I 
not been waiting for them." All the while that she 
was speaking, Mrs. Merton busied herself putting on 
the baby's cloak, and tying on his hat, and putting 
every part of his dress in neat, smooth order ; and 
after having lavished a profusion of strangely as- 
sorted names upon him, such as my king, and my 
poppet, my duck, and my lamb, and my jewel, and 
after having kissed with fondlmg tenderness his little 
fair bosom and his smiling lips, she begged the 
whole party to lose no more time, but to set off at 
once for the church ; and " Be sure, James," she 
added, ** that you remind the master to look at his 
watch, and to think of the dinner, and not to stand 
dawdling and chatting with my sister Perry, when the 
service is over." — " Does your sister come to dinner, 
Milly?" said Mr. Merton. " O dear me ! no," she 
replied, *^ she is in the midst of a heavy wash to day, 
but she told me last night, that as she is so close to 
the church, she should expect you all to give her a 
passing call, and eat a bit of cake, and take a glass 
of her ginger wine. I said, I was sure you would 
never have the time to stop, but she will try and stop 
you, rU be bound." — "James, my dear, where are 
you ! Offer your arm to Miss Lea; O, I forgot, she 
is walking with young Mr. Freeborn." She walked 



' 
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with them to the garden gate, and then suddenly 
called her husband back, exclaiming, " Why, dear 
me, master, what have you been doing to whiten the 
elbow of your, coat ? here, let me rub it off; well, to 
be sure, and your shirt frill is all torn and rent ; it is 
plain enough to be seen, girls," she called out after 
her daughters, *' that I have been laid by, and out 
of the way for a time, or your father's linen would 
not be in such a plight ; come, let me tuck it in, and 
button your waistcoat a button or two higher ; yes, 
that will do ! Good-bye ! Good-bye ! Pray, don't 
wait. Good-bye, my precious darling, my beauty !*' 
she added, calling to the baby, who turned his head 
at the sound of her voice, and thrusting her hand 
forward, with a merry shake as she did so, and drop- 
ping and shaking the hand of the arm which she 
held out to the baby, and calling out to him, '* Tab, 
tah, my beauty, tab, tah,*' she watched them out of 
sight, and then bustled back to throw her whole 
heart into the business of roasting and boiling, and 
beating up, and tasting in the kitchen. 
. The party did not dawdle, according to Mrs* 
Mertoh's fears, after the sacred service was over; 
and the dinner was dressed, and eaten to her full 
satisfaction. " And, how did my baby behave dur- 
ing the service?*', was the question of Mrs. Merton, 
as the beautiful and smiling infant was brought into 
the room, after dinner was cleared away. " I sup- 
pose that things were strange to him," replied one of 
her daughters, ** for certaiuly he was not on his best 
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behaviour, and when Mr. Burkitt took him in his 
arms, he put forth all the strength of his lungs, and, 
indeed, once or twice we could scarcely hear Mr. 
Burkitt ; but the old nurse says, * that it is a good 
signwheua child cries at his christening.' " — ** Nurse, 
nurse,'' said Mrs. Lea, '* holding up her finger at the 
old woman, who was a great favourite, and a fre- 
quent visitor at the Leaside ; how often have we put 
you in mind of that scripture, — ' Refuse profane 
and old wives' fables, and exercise thyself rather unto 
godliness.' ** 

" I promised Mr. Burkitt," said Mr. Merton to 
his wife, '' to give this little paper to you as soon 
as I saw you, and I had quite forgotten to do so." — 
*^ He gives one of them to each of the sponsors, and 
to the parents," said Mr. Lea. — ** Why, to be sure, 
does he?" said Mrs. Merton, '' pray, take mine, and 
let me hear it ; I dare say it is beautiful reading. 
Shall one of the children read it, or will you ?" — ** O 
I can read it to you, if you please," said Mr. Lea. 



TO PARENTS AND SPONSORS. 



<( 



J will not he negligent to put you in remembrance of these things, 
though ye know them" — 2 Peter, i. 12. 



Take the child, and nurse it for God. 

Remember this day, and the sacied engagements of this day. 
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Remember that this child is by nature bom in sin, and the 
child of wrath. 

Remember that holy Baptism is the ordinance of Christ himself* 
He ordained water. to be the outward and visible sign of & spi- 
ritual washing away of sin. 

What he hath joined together let no man put asunder. 

Remember that this child is not to be brought up for the world,, 
nor to yield to the lusts of the flesh and the law of sin, which is in 
his members, nor to be in any wt^ the slave of Satan. 

He has promised and vowed to renounce the world, the flesh 
and the devil. 

Teach him, as far as one man can teach another, to pray. Pray 
for him. Pray with him. 

Teach him, so soon as he shall be able to learn, to understand 
the nature of his holy engagemeiUs before God. 

Teach him to seek the will and the power to beKeve all the ar- 
ticles of the Christian faith. 

Teach him to seek the will and the power to obey God's holy 
Commandments all the days of his life. 

Teach him to pray with a child-like trust to his heavenly Fathec 

Teach him to pray only in the prevailing name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Teach him to pray for the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, who 
helpeth our infirmities, making intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered. 

Consider — that which is bom of the flesh is flesh, and in this 
sense he has been alive since his natural birth, but they that are in 
the flesh cannot please God. 

Consider-r-that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. If he is 
spiritual, the signs of a new life will be found in him — namely, the 
answer of a good conscience towards God, a death unto sin, and a 
new birth unto righteousness. 

Above all. 
Set him a good example. 
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Lastly. As we shall meet together before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, to give an account of our keeping or breaking the sacred 
engagements of this day, so surely as that day will come, 1 call 
upon yon, as your minister and pastor, to think upon these things. 



** What distingaishes our church from most other 
reformed churches/' said Mr. Lea, when he had 
finished reading the above tract, ** is the admirable 
provision of sound and scriptural formularies for the 
use of her members. But, alas ! in some instances 
the members of this holy church are as distinguished 
above all others for an utter disregard of their en- 
gagements. Look, for instance, at the conduct of 
her sponsors. I speak not of course of pious and 
consistent individuals, but of her sponsors as a 
body. From the first moment when they go to 
church with the child — and some content themselves 
by sending a proxy — they disregard the sacred cha- 
racter of their engagement. They make their bow 
when the minister puts the solemn question to them. 
If you will observe you will find this to be the general 
custom. They do not answer, though, if their prayer- 
books are open, the appointed words are before their 
eyes ; they go home with the parents to an entertain- 
ment given for the occasion ; and what else is done by 
them for the child ? they make it a present, and per- 
haps DOW and then in the course of several years they 
speak of the child as their god-child. What can we 
expect from such a profession of Christian sponsor- 
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ship as this ? The blessing of God cannot crown it. 
The dissenters and opponents of our church will justly 
condemn and attack it. Is not this the case, Mrs. 
Merton ?*' Mrs. Merton turned with such an un- 
meaning smile, that her husband saw very plainly that 
she had paid little or no attention to a word that Mr. 
Lea had spoken. " It is perfectly true, my good 
friend," he replied, " and it is a subject for much se- 
rious consideration." Here, however, Mrs. Merton 
rose up, exclaiming, " What can bring my sister, Mrs. 
Perry, running in such haste ? I have been watching 
her for the last ten minutes, and I did not think it 
could be Nancy, for I don't suppose I have seen her 
since she was a girl. Dear me ! how red and heated 
she looks, and she is beckoning to me, and calling ! 
I will go to meet her." — ** Thomas, do you run and 
meet your aunt," said Mr. Merton to his eldest son. 
Thomas did not return, but was soon after seen to 
hasten in the direction of the village, with one of the 
maid-servants ; and while the party were wondering 
what could be the matter, Mrs. Perry made her ap- 
pearance. Notwithstanding her haste, she began to 
tell how she was putting on her new cap, and making 
herself a little tidy, to come and take tea with the 
christening party, when a dreadful accident took place 
just opposite her windows. ** I saw a large waggon 
come sharp round the corner, and I saw a man fall, 
staggering under the feet of the horses, and the wheels 
went rjght over him. I can't take upon myself to de- 
scribe how it happened, for I do not know when I 
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shall feel like myself agaiD. I only know that I ran 
out and read your name, Mr. Merton, upon the wag- 
gon, and the poor dying creature was brought into 
my house. . My son got upon the horse, and rode off 
for the doctor ; and there was nobody to come here 
but me." — " But who is the man ? Did you hear his 
name ? Surely it is not our waggoner, Benjamin 
Knight," said Mrs. Merton. — " Yes, but it is," re- 
plied her sister, <' and all his cry was about Jane 
Trevor, and so I told my nephew, Thomas, and I met 
him running off with. the girl. Jane just as I entered 
the garden." — " Do you stay here, mistress," said Mr. 
Merton to his wife ; ** Fm sure our friends will excuse 
me if I leave them to see poor Ben before it is all over 
with him. That young man, Mr. Lea, has been in 
my family since he was a boy. He came to us as a 
parish apprentice, and when we left Darrent, our last 
farm, he and several others of our servants came with 
us. He was as good-natured a fellow as I ever met 
with, and he would not have hurt a worm ; but drink, 
Mr. Lea, that love of drink, when once a man takes 
to it I think he will never listen to reason again." 
Mr. Lea took up his hat and walked. with his neigh- 
bour. They had been led to suppose that the poor 
young man was still in the possession of his faculties. 
They found that such was not the case. By his fall 
he not only received some dreadful injuries in his 
limbs, but his skull was fractured. He lay some time 
in a state of stupor, and then he would suddenly 
open his eyes, and mutter to himself, or burst out with 
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violence, as if he were talking to others, *^ Who says 
he can beat me ? there's not a man in all this country, 
nor was there one at the old place, that I couldn't 
lick ! Who are you ? FU fight you any day for a 
sovereign. Yes, it was the last wake when I fought 
both the brothers, and licked them both. Six quarts 
at a sitting. That an't much ; Fve drank more than 
that many a time. O tell her, Jane I mean, not to 
come after me. I won't marry her. I never mean't 
to marry her. She might have know'd that. Well, 
tell her to go to the parish ; the parish mun pay," 
and as he said this he laughed aloud. By the side of 
the wretched man Mr. Burkitt, the clargyman, was 
sitting, waiting for some gleam of returning sense, 
but no gleam appeared. Jane Trevor, the wretched 
young woman whom he had so often named, had 
slunk away when she heard the way in which he had 
spoken of her, and was sitting on the stairs, hiding 
her face with her hands, and weeping bitterly. In 
less than an hour his words became more confused and 
inarticulate, and with a few faint struggles he expired. 
Mr. Merton sighed deeply as he drew his hat over 
his eyes, and walked away in silence. At length 
he returned to Mr. Lea. " How do you manage, my 
good friend ? Have you ever had such a case as this 
at the Leaside V — " Never," replied Mr. Lea, " I 
would not keep a drunkard in my service.'' — 
" But how can you prevent your servants from 
drinking V — " I have certainly no mysterious power 
or influence over my servants," said he, '^ but I find 
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that when a man is conrinced that if he is twice 
intoxicated, he must lose his place, there is a greater 
restraint upon him, than if he were suffered to go on 
year after year sinking deep in the sin till it becomes, 
by being repeated over and over again, a deeply 
rooted habit." — " It is all very well to talk," said 
Mr. Merton, ** but it is no such easy work to change a 
man." — " The power to perform that work belongs 
to God alone," said Mr. Lea, " but surely you will 
not deny that the power of outward restraints 
may belong to man ; this power is entrusted more par- 
ticularly to masters, and all those who hold an office 
of authority. We cannot change a drunkard. No, 
but the rules of the family forbid drunkenness ; the 
prayers of the family are to be kept from drunken- 
ness ; the customs of the family are against drnken- 
ness ; and I think, I may say, not I am sure in any 
boasting spirit, the example of the heads of the 
family does not hold out any pretext for drunken- 
ness. My friend, I think there is no presumption 
in supposing, that when rules and prayers, and the 
habits of a family, and the examples of its rulers are 
all set to honour the laws of God, and to forbid a 
sin which is the transgression of his laws, I think 
there is no vain presumption in expecting Him to 
bless our efforts." Mr. Merton said nothing, but 
his face was graver, his sigh still deeper than before. 
He was thinking of a family where no rules, no 
prayers, no habits, such as those Mr. Lea had spoken 
of, could be found. And he thought of a day not 
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many weeks before, when the master of that family 
had been led up to his chamber, in staggering intoxi- 
cation by the very servant whose bleeding and life- 
less corpse he had just beheld. Not that Mr. Merton 
was a drunkard, no, nor was his being intoxicated a 
common occurrence, but there were times, so he was 
used to say to himself, when it would be impossible 
to refuse passing the cup more briskly than usual ; 
good fellowship would forbid it, and even now, had 
he searched deeply into his heart, he might perhaps 
have found that it was not the sin itself, but the con- 
sequences of that sin, which had saddened his spirit, 
and disturbed his conscience. 

Alas ! how very common it is for us to mourn 
over the consequences of our sin, and persuade our- 
selves that we are sorry for the sin itself. We do 
not fly from sin because it has the voice of that 
serpent which made light of the commands of God, 
and tempted our first parents. But we mourn and 
lament when we find at the end that it stingeth 
like a serpent, and that we are smarting beneath 
its sting* 



At the coroner*s inquest held over the body of 
the waggoner, much conversation took place among 
the farmers who composed the jury. The circum% 
stance was bewailed^ as it often had been before, that 
drunkenness was so fearfully common, that men 
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would drink till they were intoxicated, and that 
accidents would happen when men were intoxicated. 
" He was a fine grown powerful young man," said 
one of them, partly removing the sheet which was 
spread over the body.—-" Yes," said Mr. Henley, 
the surgeon. " See what a breadth of chest is here ; 
he was well formed, and strongly built ; yet I should 
have said, that he had a frame and constitution 
which bore about them the promise of a long life." — 
" You are quite right, sir," said Mr. Merton. " His 
father and grandfather were, and still are, two of 
the heartiest strongest men I know." 

Before the assembly separated, Mr. Lea, who was 
one of the jury, begged permission to say a few words 
to his neighbours. " The coronej," he said, ** has 
just informed me of a fact to which I beg to call 
your particular attention. This, he tells me, is the 
tenth* instance of death from an accident of the 
same kind occasioned by drunkenness, the tenth 
instance within a circuit of twenty miles that has 
taken place within the year. It is really a subject 
for your consideration how these frequent deaths may 
be prevented in future. Little good is done by our 
being sorry, yes, heartily sorry, for the event at the 
time. We are heartily sorry now; but I think I 
shall not find many to contradict my words, when 
I say, that the oftener these frightful accidents 
happen, the less shocked and the less sorry we 

* Aq attested fact. 
D 2 
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become ; it is, indeed, by a man's becoming familiar 
with such things, that he gets hardened, or at least 
careless. At any rate we are, I trust, convinced that 
so far as we can interfere to stop the drunkenness, 
so common among our servants, we ought to do so. 
It is useless our endeavouring to stop our servants 
from falling under the force of temptation, while we 
allow them to put themselves in the way of tempta- 
tions. It is useless our forbidding drunkenness 
while we allow them to be out till long after midnight 
at a wake, and when we do nothing to put a stop to 
the drunken brawls, so common in our public-houses 
and beer-shops. You see to what a pass this sys- 
tem of ours, of not interfering, has brought things." 
He added, that Mr. Burkitt, their Rector, who was 
not able to be present with them at the inquest, had 
put into his hands some copies of an address, not 
written by himself, but by a friend of his, a clergyman 
in the south of England, which he thought might 
be sent round in the neighbourhood, and he conclud- 
ed in a very plain but moving way, by entreating 
them to set about at once a reformation in the ma- 
nagement of their families. 

The following is the address of which he spoke. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER'S ADDRESS 

TO THE 

KEEPERS OF PUBLIC-HOUSES AND BEER-SHOPS. 

** No one has a right to complain of the use of what 
is good for the support of man's health and strength ; 
but when that which is intended for good is turned to 
evil, every member of society has a right to complain, 
and to lift up his voice aloud against the abuse. 

<* A house in which beer, or wine, or cordials are sold 
to the traveller or the wearied man, is a good and 
useful place of entertainment ; but a house in which 
the poor and the profligate are allowed, and all but 
encouraged, to waste their substance, ruin their 
health, and injure their wives and children, by squan- 
dering away what ought to be expended in the neces- 
saries of life, if not its comforts, for them, is not only 
a public, but a private nuisance ; a positive nuisance 
to society at large, and to every family of the com- 
munity. 

' * I do not speak against public-houses or beer-shops, 
if they are kept to their proper, and decent, and law- 
ful use. It is not against the use of any thing that a 
man of sense would cry out, but against the abuse of 
it. It was never intended by the law of the land, 
nor is it, indeed, at this moment, really allowed, or 
even tolerated by the law of the land, that drunken- 
ness should be permitted, or in any way countenanced, 
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in any house of public entertainment. If the keeper 
of the house should say, ' I do not \vish to have 
drunkenness in my house, but I cannot help it/ I 
reply, * Then you are not a fit person to keep a 
public-house. However good your intentions may 
be, if you have not sufficient rule over your own 
household to keep it in decent order, you ought to 
give it up ; for while you remain, and the house is 
under your management, it may seem a hard 
accusation, but it is a true one, your house (not 
to say yourself,) is a public nuisance. If you 
will continue to abuse the license given you, you 
must not be astonished that a formal complaint 
is laid against you in the proper quarter. — Sup- 
pose a shop were opened in a certain town, in 
which poison was sold, — poison which did not kill at 
the first taking, but after a certain number of draughts 
— a slow, sure poison : you may start with horror, 
when I tell you, that such a shop is kept by you ! 

** Shall I go farther ? shall I ask you to count the 
victims who have already fallen from this deadly poi- 
son ? You could name them, perhaps ; you could 
name the widows, the orphans, left destitute in this 
neighbourhood. Nay, are there not some of your 
victims gradually sinking at this very time under the 
baneful influence of this slow, sure poison ? Again : 
What do yoU think it would be the duty of the 
minister of the temple of the Living God, — the 
holy church of Christ, — to do, if temples of vile 
and filthy idols, were built up in his parish? If 
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he, that minister, were to see crowds of foreigners 
coming from distant lands to worship at those tem- 
ples, might he not feel his spirit stirred within him at 
the sight of their wretched and abominable worship ; 
— when he saw the gestures, and heard the din of the 
mob within, when the drunkard reeled down the 
steps, or lay wallowing on the pavement before the 
temple ; — when indecent songs, from the lips of the 
unclean, and blasphemies against the Lord Jehovah, 
from the very heart of the still profaner wretch, broke 
upon the stillness of the night ; — might he not wish 
to see such temples laid low, even with the ground? 
— might he not justly dread the influence of such 
worshippers among the unstable and the ill-disposed 
of his own people ? 

'^ But if, instead of worshippers from foreign lands, 
he were to see those temples filled, to a man, with his 
own flock, — with the professed disciples of the Christ 
of God, of the God of temperance, and purity, and 
holiness, — if every wise and lovely attribute were 
mocked, blasphemed, defied, by those who called 
themselves all the while his followers, — if he were to 
see his flock going first to one temple, then to the 
other, calling Jesus Christ Lord, and calling the vile 
idol Lord, — paying a formal reverence to Jesus 
Christ, but devoting soul and body to that vile and 
filthy idolatry, — ^would he not be called upon to 
leave no wise and honest means untried to save them 
whom God himself had committed to his care ? Do 
you say, ^ Our living depends upon our success in 
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this business which you condemn V I do not con* 
demn the use of your license, but the abuse of it. 
Keep to the use of your license : have done at once 
with the abuse of it : I ask no more. 

" Do you make the objection : * Well, but we 
force no one to drink/ In one sen^c, you do not 
force ; you have no band of strong men close at band 
to bind the drinker hand and foot, and to pour the 
liquid poison down his throat ; but there is a power 
close at hand quite as forceful as any strong man : 
the way by which sin first entered into the world , 
nay, into the heart of man, — too often its strong- 
hold now, — was not by force, but by temptation. 

*< My friends, you are not without sense; you are 
not without feeling. I appeal to you, not in your 
public capacity, but as private members of society, 
as parents, as husbands, as children. I appeal to 
you, as being also by profession Christians, will you 
not think upon these things? will you not keep 
yourself and others to the lawful use of beer and 
spirits ? will you not forbid, and prevent from hence- 
forth, the abuse of your license to deal in them V 
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CHAPTER II. 

GOOD OLD ENGLISH WATS. 

The county in which the Leaside Farm is to be 
found, may be well described as one of the old Eng- 
lish counties. There is good old English sense, and 
gold old English feeling still abiding there. There 
tlie stately mansion is not shut up, — the smoke may 
be still seen rolling upward from all the chimneys, 
and lights blazing at the windows on a wintry even- 
ing. There the large family pews are duly filled twice 
on the sacred day of rest; there the old plate is 
daily set out upon the sideboard ; the carriages may 
be seen daily passing along through the long avenues 
of venerable trees. There the master of the mansion 
is no stranger to the farmers and the cottagers on his 
estate, and the village children know and love the 
smile of the gentle lady. There the farm-house is 
not half shut up, and a room or two occupied by 
one of the labourers and his family, while the 
fanner, who holds two farms, resides at the house on 
the other farm. The 6elds are well and diligently 
cultivated, some of them are not left to lie fallow, 
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or only half- fanned, because the new occupier has 
begun to find out that he has undertaken too much, 
in offering with his capital to pay a higher rent than 
the little farmers who preceded him. There the cot- 
tagers are a thriving, cheerful race, many of them 
keep a cow, some more than one cow ; there are few 
that do not keep a pig ; there are scarcely any in abso- 
lute want and distress, except those that will not work. 
There a hearty, honest, English feeling may still 
be found among the people. They respect their 
clergyman, simply, because he is their clergyman ; 
they take him on trust, and reverence the man for the 
sake of the office which he holds. They do not by 
their treatment of him seem to say, ** Prove to us that 
you are a good man, and then we will reverence 
you," but rather, " Till we find out that you are 
not a good man, we must and will revere your office 
and yourself." 

This saying of Mr. Lea's was often repeated 
in the part of the country where he resided ; " If 
you would be truly respectable, keep to your station, 
and the duties of your station." It was a saying of 
his good old father's before him, and it was so often 
repeated, that the neighbours called it, " The Lea- 
side Proverb." No where was it more acted upon, 
and acted out, and lived up to, than at the Leaside 
Farm. 

The principle there, with one and with all, was to 
keep to their station ; and there the highest character 
was given to the commonest duty, for the master 
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taught his family, that whatsoever was to be done, 
was to be done heartily, as unto the Lord, and not 
merely as onto man. 

Whatever opinion persons might hold as to th^ 
customs and usages of the Lea Farm, one thing is 
to be said about them ; they were generally crowned 
with success ; their effect was plainly to be seen. 
The blessing of God seemed to be upon them. He, 
who so evidently showed that he thought he could 
not put too high an honour upon the Lord, was 
as evidently honoured by his God. 

What a fine old building the farm-house of the 
Leaside is, with its old broad gables, and its project- 
ing windows, and its stacks of twisted chimneys ! and 
the Lea itself, what a rich and beautiful tract of pas- 
ture land ! it is the envy and the admiration of every 
farmer within twenty miles ; no where else are there 
such beds of clover, and oF all the fine sweet grasses 
which gives richness to the milk of the cow, and 
sweetness to the hay. 

But of the inmates of the Lea, there was one of 
whom I have hitherto said but little. I have scarcely 
done more than name Mimy Lea, yet she was the 
charm of the place. She was about to leave it, and to 
become the mistress of a home of her own, and 
before she leaves her father's house, let me say some- 
thing of her. 

Mimy was the eldest child, the elder in every sense 
of the word, of the youthful portion of the family. 
After her birth, no other children had been bom to her 
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mother for five or six years ; not only was she elder in 
age, but there was a soberness and modest propriety 
of conduct about her, which made her as a sister to 
her young-looking and gentle mother, and gave her 
a sort of parental influence with her brothers and 
sisters. Still it seems almost absurd to speak of 
Mirny Lea as an elder, for her face and her whole 
person had so much of the childlike innocence of 
girlhood about them, that she looked several years 
younger than she really was. Then, again, though 
there was such a sisterly affection between her mo- 
ther and herself, no child had a deeper sense of duty 
to her parents, positive duty, than Mimy Lea ; and 
no duty had become so natural to her as that of 
reverence and obedience to her parents' slightest 
wishes ; but it is often the case, that goodness in the 
parent leads to goodness in the child : and Mimy 
thought, that surely there never was so good a father, 
and so good a mother as her own ; perhaps she was 
not very far out of the way in her opinion. 

Mimy was affectionate, and warm-hearted ; she pos- 
sessed also much of her father's clear sound sense. 

She knew that she had a station in her father's 
house to fill, and many duties to perform ; and she 
did not seek to live a life of idleness and ease, or put 
on the airs and graces of a fine lady. Nor was she 
the less industrious, the less active in the performance 
of her many household duties as a farmer's daughter, 
because she was as gentle and as modest as any gen- 
tlewoman in the land. 
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I don't like to say much about personal appear* 
ance, nor is it of any consequence whether a Christian 
woman is plain or beautiful in her form or face, but 
if in the Holy Bible such descriptions are not altoge* 
ther passed over ; if we read that *' Sarah was very 
fair to look upon/' and that '' Rachel was beautiful 
and well-favoured;" there can be no harm in my 
giving some description of Mimy Lea, She was 
much admired, not only on account of the sweetness 
of her disposition and manners, but for her personal 
appearance. Perhaps her clear skin would not have 
been so fresh and pure, had she not loved so well the use 
of fair water ; perhaps her hair would not have looked 
so soft and bright, had it not been kept so beautifully 
clean, nor would her teeth have been so white and 
polished, had not their cleanliness been carefully at- 
tended to ; perhaps her whole appearance would not 
have been so very pleasing, had she not been so deli- 
cately and scrupulously clean and neat in her person 
and dress ; not that she wasted a moment in unne- 
cessary adorning, not that she dressed above her 
station, not that she studied how she might look 
well ; but just as she was modest, simple and pure in 
spirit ; so was her personal appearance distinguished 
by modesty, simplicity, and delicate cleanliness. It 
matters not to what rank a woman may belong, it is 
always in her power to be attentive to cleanliness and 
neatness in her person and in her dress ; we need not 
go so far as those who maintain that there is something 
wrong within, when a woman is not cleanly in her 
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person ; but let her be ever so beautiful, if she is dirty 
and untidy, her beauty might show well in a picture, 
or at a distance, the charm of domestic intercourse is 
not to be found about her. One of Mimy*s neigh- 
bours, the elder Miss Merton, was reckoned a beauty, 
but it was very evident, that if the time given to 
twist up row above row of dirty curl papers had been 
bestowed upon brushing her dark brown hair, or 
using a tooth brush to her neglected teeth, or ari-ang- 
ing the department of strings, and hooks and eyes 
about her dress, she would have been far more beau- 
tiful than when she came forth in the afternoon with 
ringlets and plaited braids, with the now common, 
but not less immodest fashion of bared shoulders and 
shortened petticoats. 

As for the custom of baring the shoulders, 
there seems a perfect infatuation on the subject. 
From the lady of rank, seated at dinner under the 
bold eyes of staring footmen, to the slattern who 
stands gossipping at the corner of the dirtiest alley 
in London, the shoulders may be seen exposed. 
The custom has neither the excuse of gracefulness or 
of attraction. There are but very few shoulders that 
are beautiful enough to be admired, as one admires a 
statue for their shape or whiteness ; and a depraved 
woman might be told, and told the truth, that the 
most profligate men do not approve of any thing like 
an immodest display in women. But to return to 
Mirny Lea, she was not at all beautiful, her eyes were 
small and of no particular colour, but they were 
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rather long and well-shaped, and expressive of 
modesty and goodness ; her mouth was neither smaU 
nor pretty, but no feature is more impressible by 
the character within, than the mouth, and hers was 
evidently not a mouth which had been pulled and 
dragged out of shape by bad dispositions and un- 
curbed tempers. Mirny Lea was a general favourite, 
perhaps, because she was unselfish and unpretending. 
She was very pleasing, not because she said things 
to please and flatter people, but because if it was in 
her power to think of a kindness, and to do it quietly 
and heartily even to the most insignificant person, she 
would do it, hoping for no return. 



Among the neighbours of Mr. Lea, for whom he 
and his wife had the highest esteem, were the Free- 
boms of the Grange. They were, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Freeborn, persons of sterling worth. The husband 
was stern in his manners, and prejudiced in many of 
his opinions, but a man of decided principle ; a man 
who was often known to lose his temper, but never 
to break his word. Mrs. Freeborn was cold and re- 
served, except to those whom she knew and loved 
well ; but she held none of her husband's prejudiced 
opinions. Their only son, Henry Freeborn, was one 
of the best tempered and most industrious young 
men in the country. The customs of the family at the 
Grange were an odd mixture of right and wrong ; of 
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what IS advisable, and what is unadvisable. Mr. 
Freeborn insisted on the attendance of every one of 
his servants at church once in the day, but never al- 
lowed them to go more than once; for it was as 
absolute a point with him, that the cheese should be 
made in the forenoon, and a larger dinner than usual 
prepared. He could have got to church in the after- 
noon, he would say, in good time, but it was useless, 
nay, he should call it wrong, to go to church only to 
sleep in his pew. " But why sleep ?" said Mr. Lea. 
— " I always go to sleep after my Sunday dinner." 
— << But would it not be possible to have a less 
abundant dinner ?" — " My wife often says the same, 
but I hate new ways, and I like a good Sunday din- 
ner," replied Mr. Freeborn. — ** Henry may go, and 
the mistress, and they do go, and leave me to take 
my comfortable nap." — " You were not at the coro- 
ner's inquest, the other day," said Mr. Lea ; '' but 
perhaps you heard of what passed there ? We think 
it would be as well to make some new regulations in 
oar families ; and there is one that I should particu- 
larly recommend. It is, not to allow our farm ser- 
vants to be out beyond a certain hour at night, and 
to forbid their attendance at the fairs and wakes ; to 
give them their holydays at other times." — " It can't 
be done, sir ; it cannot be done. I never allow my 
servants to be out from home after supper, except at 
wake-time, and then it is the old rule to let them en- 
joy themselves: so I don't interfere. Why should 
they not have then: amusements ?" — " Why not ? I 
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say with you, Freeborn ; but if their enjoyments are 
sins against God and man, is not the master to use 
the influence he has over his servants, and to restrain 
them ? For instance ; there was a fight at the wake, 
at Merwick, only a few Sundays ago, and one of the 
men received his death-blow from the hand of his 
drunken challenger." — " How vei7 shocking !'* said 
Mrs. Freeborn ; ** I do hope, master, that you will 
forbid the men going to the wakes." — ** Nonsense! 
old woman !" he replied ; ** Merwick is not Lenham ; 
it did not happen in this parish ; and after all, accidents 
will happen." — " Accidents !" said Mr. Lea ; " that 
is but a very light view to take of the matter. There 
is no guilt upon a man's bead, when what is really an 
accident happens ; but \\^en men meet, and fight 
like devils, and one falls, is that an accident? Be- 
sides, the circumstance was the more horrible, from 
the way in which the fatal blow was given. The 
two men, Jones and Browning, had fought about 
three rounds, when they were separated by the inter- 
ference of the clergyman of the place. The fight 
seemed over, but the combatants had not left the 
spot. One of them, Jones, stood leaning over the 
railing in the front c^ the public-house ; the other, a 
few yards from the door. Either a look or a word 
provoked Browning : he sprung forward, and, with 
his whole force, struck the other poor fellow just 
under the left ear : I believe he fell dead on the 
spot." — " A bad story enough," said Mr. Freeborn^ 
" if such tilings were to happen at every wake, it 

£ 
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would be just as well to keep the servants at home/' 
— " If they do not happen at every wake, no thanks 
to the masters/' said Mr, Lea, " who allow their 
servants to attend them ; nor to the men themselves, 
whose blood is inflamed by drink, and their reason 
gone for a time/** — ** The thanks," said Mrs. Free- 
born, ** are to be returned to Him, whose good and 
kind providence takes care even of the falling sparrow, 
and who so very often saves his wretched children 
from their own mad passions/* — " Yes, and we, who 
know and feel this," added Mr. Lea, ^* are we not 
called, not only to bless and thank Him, but to learn 
His will as set before us in His word, and to obey 
His commandments ; and His commandments are not 
grievous. We are called upon to obey even the most 
rigid of them, just as we are to submit to His chas- 
tening, more for our own profit than for His pleasure, 
in order that we may be partakers of His holiness." — 
" You have me now, I allow,'* said Mr.- Freeborn, 
** when you come to Scripture. I cannot get over 
the Bible. If the command is written there, it must 
be obeyed, or it is at my peril that I disobey it."< — 
^' I am glad from my very heart to hear you say so, 
my excellent friend," replied Mr. Lea. ** Would to 
God that all us, wherever and whenever our conduct 
is shown to us to be in opposition to the word of 
God, could be brought to say, * You have me now, 
I cannot get over the Bible. If the command is 
written there, I must not disobey it, except at my 
peril.' We should then fearn from that Book of 
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light to ask for the strength of the Holy Spirit, to 
make us strong in our weakness ; and we should find 
how to prevail in our prayers^ hy asking for that 
strength, and for every thing we need, in the name of 
our only Mediator." — " What do you say to all this, 
Henry ?" said Mr. Freeborn, turning to his son, **for 
you sit very silent." Henry was not one of those 
sons (the race is common at the present day) who 
set themselves up as teachers and lecturers to their 
parents, who no sooner begin to make a religious 
profession, than they disgrace that profession by set^ 
ting themselves up as judges and lecturers over their 
own parents. If the Apostle's question, ** Who art 
thou that judgest another?" had been answered by 
'* He is a son judging his father," the condemnation 
of that plain-speaking Apostle would surely have 
been even severer than it is. O ! the true child of 
God seeks and finds a far wiser, a far more loving 
way of proceeding with an erring parent. 

** Henry," said Mr. Freeborn, ** what have you to 
say? you only smile." — "I am very happy," said 
Henry Freeborn, •* that you have such a friend as 
Mr. Lea." — ** Hem ! master Henry, and you would 
wish to see us relations as well as friends, you yourself 
being a link in the chain which is to bind us together 
as relations, eh, master Henry ?" — "Yes, father," 
said Henry, colouring slightly, " I do feel a little — 
no, not a little^anxious on the subject." — " Well 
then, we have agreed, we old folks I mean, that if 
you and Mimy can agree together, you have your 
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father's consent and her father's consent to make her 
your wife." — ** And the blessing of God be upon you 
both !" said Mr. Lea ; ** for I have spoken to my 
child, and I don't think she will absolutely refuse 
you, Henry." ** There, go about your business, boy ; 
that is, go and walk with your mother to the Lea- 
side, for she tells me she is to take her tea there this 
afternoon. I shall keep your father here about an 
hour or so, for I want him to go with me to look at 
some fat cattle that are going off for the Manchester 
market to-morrow. I meant to have taken you, 
Henry, but he is a far better judge than you are." — 
** Not that he is a bad judge, either, neighbour Lea," 
said Mr. Freeborn, when his son was out of hearing. 
— *' He is a good, industrious lad, and what is better, 
a downright good lad, and the very joy and pride of 
my heart, and of my old woman's. Bless his de^r 
head ! sometimes when I sit and think of him, or 
talk to his mother of all his dutiful ways, I feel a 
rush of tears into my eyes. Pshaw !" be said, and 
his voice faltered, and he turned away his head. 
'* What is it makes me give way so, like an old fool ? 
What is it that has made Henry so good a child 7 I 
cannot tell you. He was not always so : till seven- 
teen or eighteen he was much like other lads, and I 
often feared he would turn out an untidy chap after 
all. I sometimes think — but no, it cannot be that, 
what is it, think you, my good friend?" — ** It is 
religion, I am certain," said Mr. Lea ; *^ religion and 
nothing else; we may know it by the fruit, the 
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right and gaiuine fruit. But we know Henry well. 
He is not ashamed of the profession, and his pro* 
fession proves his religion to be of the right sort ; 
Christian godliness, by its fruit. Whatever he was 
at eighteen, he is at eight-and-twenty a consistent, 
manly follower of Jesus Christ," — " Where did he 
learn it V said Mr. Freeborn. " Not here," he 
answered to himself, very simply; '' certainly not 
here. I am ashamed to say so, but it is the truth. 
To be sure, his mother, but no — Grood in a way, a very 
gentle, loveable way, she always was, but not good 
in a Christian way ; not good as she and Henry now 
are-^not constant at reading her Bible and going to, 
church, and such like ways ; no, nor good, not so 
good in bearing with my tempers, and returning 
soft answer. — My good friend, he learnt to be 
what he is at the Leaside." — " No," replied Mr. Lea, 
*^ I will tell you where he learnt to do his duty to his 
heavenly and to his earthly parents ; it was in the 
humble office of a teacher in the Sunday-school, I 
know this from his own lips, for from time to time 
we have had much conversation together. It was 
first of all to please Mr. Burkitt, that he agreed to 
teach a class of poor children in the school. There 
is no office, he has often said, in which a man is so 
likely to discover his own ignorance^ and his own 
need of being taught by God, as that of a teacher 
to ignorant children ; a teacher, that is, of God's 
Holy Word. Mr. Burkitt, too» is accustomed, as 
perhaps you knowy to assemble his Sunday-school 
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teachers, and set before them the mode of instructioti 
which he wishes them to adopt." — ** No, I can't say 
I knew this," said Mr. Freeborn ; " I have had 
something else to do than attending to the parson's 
plans and rules. All this is new to me. I pay my 
tithes, and grumble a little about them, though I 
can't say we have much to complain of on that score 
at Lenham. I am always ready with my sovereign 
when he calls upon me for a subscription to the 
school, or to any of his charities, and there is an end 
of the thing. I always beg Henry not to trouble me 
with his school affairs, or with any of the parson's 
consultations ; as I said before, I have other things 
to attend to in my leisure hours," — " What things ?" 
said Mr. Lea, suddenly turning with a slightly satiri- 
cal glance to his friend. " Come, old friend, tell me 
plainly what are your occupations. You read the 
county paper, spell through the Salopian Journal or 
Shrewsbury Gazette from one end to the other, and 
pour out and pour off glass after glass of fresh ale ; 
not that' I accuse you of getting what is improperly 
termed fresh with your fresh drink." — ** Well," said 
Freeborn, laughing, ** well, and is that all ?" — " No," 
you sometimes stroll slowly down the village street, 
till you find yourself comfortably seated and settled 
in the parlour of the Wheatsheaf, among the knot 
of male gossips who assemble there ; and there, with 
your pipe in your mouth, and your ears open, you 
sit hour after hour, listening to all the reports that 
are in circulation." — " I am not much a talker my- 
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seltV said Mr. Freeborn. — ** No," said Lis friend, 
"but you are the better listener on that very account/' 
— ** Well, well,*' returned the other, " 1 often pick up 
a good deal of information about what is going on in 
the neighbourhood, at the Wheatsheaf." — "There I 
disagree with you," said Mr. Lea. " You know, my 
friend, that although you are a good sort of man in 
the main, you are full of prejudices. Now I have 
often thought, and I am glad to have the opportunity 
of telling you so, that you strengthen your preju- 
dices against the good and wise by your long sittings 
at the Wheatsheaf. You hear in that parlour the first 
floating rumour which the gossipping spirit of scan- 
dal sends forth ; you hear the story, for fact I will 
not call it, before it is authenticated, before it is 
searched into, and I dare say you are present when 
the gossips dress it up, and colour it with their own 
comments and opinions, and so get it ready to go 
forth again with twice as much importance ; for it 
often comes into the room like one crow, and goes 
forth again like two." " But, as I said before," re- 
plied Mr. Freeborn, " I am not one of your male 
gossips myself." — " I never said you were," cried 
Mr. Lea, " yet on that very account, and because 
you are a close thoughtful man, it does you the more 
harm. The scandal-monger injures others, but the 
close brooding mind, which is too honest to stoop to 
slander another, and yet listens to every idle and un- 
certain tale, receives that into his ears which rankles 
in the heart to which it descends ; and there, like an 
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undigested mass in an unwholesome stomach, it lies 
heaped up in the form of prejudices and unjust dis- 
likes : all this is deeply injurious to yourself." 

Mr. Freeborn looked more than grave, he looked 
downright sulky, and shut his lips, and yet thrust 
them out as he was wont to do when out of sorts, 
knitting his brows, and fixing his eyes on the ground. 
Mr. Lea spoke to him again, but he answered not. 
^* Come, come, my old friend,^ said Mr. Lea at 
length, with a loud voice and a resolute manner, 
'* have I not told you the truth, and shall it be said 
that George Lea offended James Freeborn by telling 
him the downright truth? You know I value your 
friendship, and respect your character ; but you 
know also that I, and more than I, even the paraoa 
himself, have had cause to complain of the gossipping 
of some parlour talkers at the Wheatsheaf. Have 
you not more than once taken serious offence against 
me, and looked even more black than you do at pre- 
sent, on no more solid ground than on idle slander 
first circulated in that very room? Have you not 
made the talkers there ashamed of themselves more 
than once, and forced them (to use your own expres- 
sion) to eat up their words, aud now, because I tell 
you what you first of all told me, you take offence. 
I know how it is; you have not broken your old 
habit of joining the party there, and listening to 
them. If you had done so, you would not be so 
affronted ; but you are angry with me because you 
are angry with yourself. However, I'll say no more 
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about the Wheatsheaf. Let us turn to Henry, your 
pride and your joy, as you rightly call him, your son, 
and my future son-in-law. We were speaking of his 
pursuits, and of the way in which he learnt to be so 
dutiful a son. I was telling you of his conversations 
with me. He is a sound, sober-minded Christian ; 
he is a practical Christian, and he first learned this 
new character in the Sunday-school." — " Humph," 
was the exclamation of Mr. Freeborn, '^ for my part, 
I never had much liking to Sunday-schools, or 
schools of any sort, and I can't make it out how 
Henry should be the better for them." — ^' He learnt 
to know more of himself," said Mr. Lea ; '^ he learnt 
•to know more of the Bible, more of his duty ; he 
learnt to know the way of salvation by being as a 
teacher in the Sunday-school. He learnt to resist 
the temptations under which a young man is likely to 
fall. He is a decided and manly character, and has 
much influence with those of his own age in the 
neighbourhood ; and all this, I say again, he himself 
lays to the account of the Sunday-school." — ** What t 
I suppose then," said the farmer, <' he gets nothing 
by going to church, and hearing the sermons there, 
nor by reading his Bible at home ; and let me tell you 
he has it often open before him." — " I will tell you 
what he says himself," said Mr. Lea. *^ That he 
has taken a fresh interest in the instructions of Mr. 
Burkitt from the pulpit, nay, a positive delight in 
them since he became his scholar, in the very ele- 
ments of religion at the Sunday-school-room : and 
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then endeavoured to teach, what he had learnt him* 
self, to the ignorant and the young. And as for 
reading the Bible in private, as you say he does, he 
never opened the Bible at home before he became a 
Sunday-school teacher." 

Is there not a sneer, or at least a smile upon the 
lip of some of my readers, at the mere mention of a 
Sunday-school teacher. Alas ! how we are misled 
by our associations, and how many associate the idea 
of a Sunday-school teacher with what is contemptible 
and method istical, with what is low and mean in in- 
tellect, as well as station. And will not the smile 
and the sneer wear a more decided character, when I 
boldly assert that the o£Bce of a Sunday-school 
teacher is a noble office in the highest sense of the 
word. Among the many glorious things that are 
spoken with truth of our Christian Universities, I 
may mention a fact, perhaps but little known, of the 
University of Cambridge. There is, and has been 
for some years at that place, a Sunday-school of two 
thousand scholars, supported and taught entirely by 
the undergraduates of the University, and among the 
piost diligent, the most efficient, and the humblest of 
all the teachers of that Sunday-school was a young 
man of high connexions, who had lately taken the 
very highest academical honours ; nay, I believe that 
it was the testimony of his most distinguished exa- 
miner, Professor A — y, that no senior wrangler for 
many years had approached his standard of excel- 
lence. 
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Whatever the worldly and the prejudiced may say 
against Sunday-schools, and Sunday-school teachers, 
we would say with that truly Christian poet on the 
same subject, 

God scorns not humble things. 
There tho' the proud despise, 
The children of the King of kings. 
Are training for the skies. 
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CHAPTER UI. 

■ 

I 

THE LOVE OF MONEY. 

As Mr. Lea and Mr. Freeborn were on their way to 
the Leaside, they passed the house of old Mr. Hard- 
ing, the wretched unbeliever, whom we mentioned at 
the beginning of the first chapter. A woman came 
to the door, and stared round about her as if in search 
of some one. The instant she saw Mr. Lea, she said 
to him, " Come in at once; you will do; you are the 
very person, and the only person, perhaps, that would 
have any influence with him." — " Why, what is the 
matter, Mrs. Skelton V* he replied ; " how is your 
uncle V — " Oh ! he is dying, and I wish him to see 
some one at once. Pray do come in, that's a dear 
good man, or I think I shall go wild.'' Mr. Lea 
turned to his friend Freeborn, and begged him to go 
at once, and join the family party at the Leaside. 
— " I cannot refuse you," he said, to Mrs. Skelton, 
and he followed her into the house. 

" My uncle," she said, " has been taken in a 
strange manner ; but I am quite sure he has not long 
to live. The doctor has been here, and he tells me 
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SO.*' At this moment, the Toice of the old man was 
heard, calling to her, petulantly, to come up to him 
at once. — '^ I shall tell him you are here," she said ; 
and then, *' pray come up, and talk to him ;" and 
then she screamed out, ^* I am coming to you, uncle, 
only it's not quite ready. It is ready," she added, in 
a lower voice, pointing to a little mug of gruel which 
she had placed on the upper bars of the dim fire to 
keep it warm. — ** What I want you to do, my dear 
good Mr. Lea, is to get him to settle his affairs ; to 
speak to him ahout making a will. He wont hear 
me ; and I have spoken to him so often on the sub- 
ject, that I do believe he would drive me out of the 
room, if I were to say another word about it." — " I 
thought," replied Mr. Lea, " by your anxiety, and 
recollecting the high religious professions you have 
always made, that you were thinking about far higher 
things. Has he sought for pardon ? has he cried for 
mercy through our forgiving Redeemer, to that great 
and merciful God, whom he has utterly forsaken for 
so many years?" — '* Oh, no ! at least, I am sure I 
can't tell you ; but he is dying, and there's no will 
made." — " Never miud the will, we will think of that 
afterwards. Shall I go for Mr. Burkitt?"— " Dear 
me, no !" she replied ; '^ he can't bear the sight of 
him ; he almost turned him out of doors, when the 
minister came to beg him to come to church, or to 
go to some place of worship." — " Hetty, are you 
coming ?" called out the old man ; and again she 
answered with a scream, " When your gruel is 
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ready, but I can't come before," — "If he will not 
see oar good clergyman," continued Mr. Lea, " per- 
haps he will listen to me, when I say a few words to 
him about his wretched sinful life." — " But what am 
I to do, if there is no will made?'' she replied* 
*' He*ll not attend to you, if you talk to him about 
religion. I know he won't ; he never would to me ; 
and I am quite sure that he will put himself dread- 
fully out, for you know how violent he is; and 
then — " The eye of Mr. Lea was fixed so sternly 
and so searchingly upon the woman's face, that she 
stopt. — " And then ?" he repeated ; " well, and what 
then ?" — " Why," she said, ** he wont hear you 
speak a word about the will and the money; — so, 
there's a dear good man," — and she now spoke in a 
coaxing, wheedling tone, and almost fondled the 
hand of Mr. Lea in her own, looking up into his face 
with a smile, which agreed but ill with her skinny, 
soured features, — ** dear good man, get him to settle 
temporal things, to settle them all comfortably, and 
then talk to him about his soul."—" Hetty, Hetty !" 
cried the old man, from above ; " come up at once ; 
never mind the gruel; I'm very bad; I am much 
worse." She moved to the foot of the stairs, and 
cried, " I'm coming this very moment ;" and then, 
as if she could not, and would not yet leave the sub- 
ject nearest to her heart, she came back to Mr. Lea, 
with the look of a creature almost desperate, and said, 
" You do not think what is to become of me, if he 
does not make a will ! He promised me, if I would 
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Come to keep his house, (and he only wanted me to 
save the expense of a servant,) to leave me every 
thiog." — "How could that be?" said Mr. Lea, 
^* when he has a daughter-in-law, and grand-children 
of his own, all dependent upon him." — " Pooh! 
pooh V she answered ; ** you know as well as I do, 
that his son, and that family, among them, have had 
shoals of money from him ; and, what is more, he 
has never accounted to me for a thousand pounds 
that ought to have been paid by his father, my grand** 
father, to my mother. And there is another reason, 
too — we both agreed, that is, he and I, to leave our 
little property to the survivor, whichever of us should 
die first ; for, you see, we are much of an age. I 
was the eldest daughter of his eldest sister, and he 
was the youngest of all my grandfather's family. It 
was he who proposed this ; and he got me to make 
my will, and leave every thing to him ; and if I die 
first—'* — " If you die first !" said Mr. Lea ; " why, 
you are quite well, in strong health. But hear me, 
Mrs. Skelton ; first go up to him, and give him his 
gruel, for, till you have done so, I can say nothing 
more." She went to the fire-place, took up the 
gruel, but, as she hurried past him, she turned, and 
said, *' Will you promise me, when I come down, to 
go up at once to him, and get things made straight? 
and pray," she added, " don't go away, don't slip 
out, till I come back." He sat down, to wait for her 
return, and up stairs she went ; and he heard her tell- 
ing the old man that the gruel would not boil, that the 
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fire had been out, and that, when she had made him 
a comfortable warm mess of it, after having lit the 
fire, she had overset the chief part. And all this was 
said with the same fondling voice and manner, with 
which she had addressed Mr. Lea a few minutes before. 
<* Now," she said when she came down stairs, " now 
you may go up, Mr. Lea. He is surprisingly calm 
and comfortable just at present; you could not have 
a better tidte ; but I warn you, say nothing about his 
soul, or you'll mar all."—" If those words," said Mr. 
Lea, " had come from the lips of an unbeliever like 
your poor uncle, I should not have been astonished ; 
but, indeed, Mrs. Skelton, I cannot make you out. 
Have you, or have you not, made a high religious 
profession ? Did you not tell me yourself that you 
never would have lived in the same house with such a 
daring blasphemer as your uncle, had it not been that 
you cared for his poor soul ; and that you thought, 
by gaining an influence with him, you might be able 
to use that influence for his eternal good, and drop in 
a word, such was your expression, in season — know- 
ing that out of season you would never be attended 
to. I am thus plain with you, because I think you 
are suffering under a dreadful force of temptation ; the 
love of money, which is the root of all evil, is shutting 
up your heart, and you are desirous to thrust away 
from that wretched man the only little season of hope 
that may yet remain to him. Can you do this, and 
hope to be saved ? Can you do this, and yet think 
yourself a child of God ? Oh ! cry from the bottom 
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of your heart to be delivered from the power of this 
dreadful temptation ! Say to me, * Go up to him, 
and speak to him of his lost and helpless state, speak 
to him of the boundless mercies of a dying Redeemer, 
speak to him of the riches of His grace ; and as for 
his paltry money, I will think no more of it/ Re- 
member who has said, * The love of money is the root 
of all evil ; which, while some coveted after, they 
have erred from the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows.' Would you be saved 
from such sorrow, return at once to those from whom 
you have already begun to wander away so fearfully ; 
for you must not, cannot, forget what our Lord has 
declared with such awful authority, * What is a man 
profited, if he should gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul V " A few scalding tears fell from her 
eyes, her whole face worked, her whole frame 
trembled, and, clasping her hands, she exclaimed, 
** Thank God ! and thank you, I will say no more 
about the money. Gro up to him, Mr. Lea, and speak 
to him ; while there is yet life there is hope. Grod for- 
give me for my dreadful wickedness/' Mr. Lea left 
her, and went to the dying man. He stretched forth 
his feeble hand, and a friendly smile beamed over his 
haggard countenance. '< I am a dying man," he 
said, *' and you are one of the few persons I care to 
see. My time is very short, and it is a serious thing 
to die ; I feel it is." — " Surely," said Mr. Lea to 
himself, '* there is something hopeful in his words ; 
here is an opening I must not lose." — " Death," con- 

F 
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tinued the old man, before Mr. Lea could begin to 
speak ; ''* death is a dull and eternal sleep, and I 
have had so much of care in this world, and am so 
worn out, and so weak in this poor frame, that I am 
very glad to go to sleep, and leave the world for ever." 
— " I agree with you," said Mr. Lea, " you have 
lately led a weary life, and I hope, oh ! how anxiously 
I hope ! that you may 6nd rest unto your soul. But 
you talk of death as an eternal sleep. This is a 
dark and dreary view to take ; there is another view, 
surely you will not turn from it, or from Him who 
sets it before you." — "What He?" said the dying 
man, carelessly. — ** It is He who died for you, Grod 
and yet man, the Saviour of the world." — *< Mr. 
Lea," said the old man, solemnly, " I have a great 
regard for you, but if you are come here to cant at 
my bed-side, and disturb my dying hours in this 
manner, you had better take your leave of me at 
once. I have read books, as well as you, and am a 
pretty good scholar ; and as for your Bible tales, I 
don*t believe a word of them ; no, nor am I the first 
person who has held these opinions. Besides, do you 
think that, after having for forty years never entered 
a place of worship, never opened a Bible except to 
scoff at it, never offered up a prayer, do you think in 
your own heart, even if your religion is true, even if I 
felt and knew it to be true, do you think there could 
be hope for me ? No, no ; let me die as I have lived, 
let me go to sleep in peace." 
Mr. Lea hesitated what answer to make ; for though 
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die old man had asked him a solemn question, he 
had, by the words with which he followed it up, 
almost prevented his replying to it, saying, *^Let me 
die as I have lived, let me go to sleep in peace." He 
was about to turn away, and yet he felt irresolute, 
and would have said another word or two, when the 
old man raised himself in bed, and said, with a col- 
lected manner and a steadfast countenance, *^ While 
I feel a little better, I might as well get you to help 
me about a business which I have put off almost too 
long : I have never made my will. I understand 
enough of such affairs to know that such a deed may 
be quickly done. You will find paper, and pens, and 
ink, in that bureau. Stop, let me give you the key. 
There, take a chair, and sit you down, and write what 
I shall tell you." Had Mr. Lea looked round, he 
might have seen a slight and spectre-like form in the 
dark passage, and eyes that glared in their sockets, 
fixed intently upon him. He sat down, and opened 
the bureau. '' Stop," said the old man, and he was 
astonished at his composure ; *' you have forgotten 
to pull out the two slips of wood, and the flap will 
drop unless you do so." The flap was let down 
according to his directions, and Mr. Lea sat down to 
write the will. " Here are pens and ink," he said, 
" but I see no paper." — " Is there none ?" said the old 
man ; *^ will you go down stairs and ask Hetty to give 
you a sheet ; but no, there's no occasion for her to 
know what we are about. Undraw that curtain, — 
yes, I can trust you^-->-and move that roll of 6ld 
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newspiip^rs, and I think you will find an account 
book. I know there are some blank leaves in it ; you 
can tear one of them out." — " There are bank-notes 
between the leaves," said Mr. Lea. — ** Are there," 
said the old man, and smiled ; ^' but that is not the 
right book — look again." As he moved the book, a 
bright heap of guineas fell down. '' What I have to 
say may be written in a few words. — I, Richard 
Harding, being of sound mind, do give and bequeath 
the whole of my property to the children of my de- 
ceased son, Harry Harding, to share and share alike. 
(I leave no landed property, and therefore I need no 
witnesses.)" Mr. Lea had not written many words, 
before he turned towards the dying man, and said, 
'' Is there no other person with whom you would di- 
vide the property, or at least bequeath a life-interest 
in it V* — ** No, there is no one," said the old man. 
** Have you made no promise to that effect ? No 
promise to your niece, Mrs. Skelton, no positive 
agreement ?" — " All nonsense," said the old man, 
^' so I told her the last time she spoke to me about my 
will ; and to tell you the truth, I make my will lest 
she should put in any claim after my death. There 
was a foolish agreement between us, which she urged 
me to make, but I have done away with it entirely." 
The words had scarcely passed his lips, when the very 
woman of whom he spoke stood before him, her hands 
wildly upraised, and her slight form gasping and 
shaking with the violence of her feelings. " 1 never 
made the agreement till you urged me," she cried gut, 
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'* it has not, it never shall be done away with." — 
** Hear reason, hear reason, my good niece/' said the 
dying man, " I implore you." — " What did I leave 
my own comfortable house for ? Why did I come 
and slave myself to death with you as your servant ? 
Was it to be tricked and cheated out of my just rights 
in this manner ? Suppose I had died first, you would 
have been glad enough to have secured my property, 
you sordid, griping miser." — " Hetty, Hetty, go down 
stairs, and compose yourself. Have pity upon me, 
and don't disturb my last hours by your violence. 
You call yourself a Christian woman, and you should 
be glad; she should be glad, should she not, Mr. Lea ? 
to see my property settled upon poor Harry's chil- 
dren, her own nearest kin." Mrs. Skelton, however, 
seemed like one beside herself. Nothing that was 
said either by her uncle or by Mr. Lea seemed to fix 
her attention even for a moment. Appeals were made 
in vain ; she heeded them not. Questions asked in 
vain, she made no reply to them. ^* Go on writing, 
Mr. Lea; heed her not," said the old man, <' I am 
pretty well used to her violence. You see, my good 
sir, that it is not only an old unbelieving sinner like 
myself that cares for the things of this world, but 
here is one of your would-be saints, that, with all her 
cant about another world, loves money as dearly as 
the worst of us." — " Give me my wages," she cried 
out, ^^ pay me for the years I have slaved for you, 
and I will go at once. I will leave the house this 
very moment. My will; too, was locked up in that 
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bureau, and have it I will, before I leave the house ;*' 
and then darting forward, she snatched, not the will 
of which she spoke, but that which Mr. Lea had 
partly written, and tore it to pieces. Mr. Lea now 
expected that the old man would be roused into vio- 
lence, but he only laughed, and said, '^ the will is 
soon written again, and as for your wages, as you call 
them, you shall receive what is just and due. I al* 
ways meant to leave you a handsome legacy, but 
since you have shown such a cruel spirit, you shall 
have what is your due, but nothing more. Mr. Lea 
shall decide what you are to receive, and he may pay 
you the money out of that bureau, and then go about 
your business, and let me die in peace." The money 
was paid her, but as one piece after another of the 
shining gold was put into her hands, again the spirit 
of the wretched woman seemed to undergo a change. 
She said nothing, however, till the whole sum was 
paid into her hands, and then she stood irresolute 
and speechless. " Well," said the old man, " what 
are you waiting for ? Get you gone, and send the 
children up to me ; but no, I forgot, they are spends 
ing the day with their mother, I can send my mes- 
sage by Mr. Lea." The niece put out her hand to 
her uncle, as if to take leave, but he turned away 
from her, and said, '< I have nothing more to say to 
you ; you have got your money, pray go." She did not 
go. A deep sigh rose slowly from her bosom, she 
put down the money, and then falling on her knees 
by the bed-side of the dying man, with the tears 
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streaming down h6r face, and in an agony of grief, 
she entreated his forgiveness, and then began to up- 
braid herself. " Pray for me I" she cried to Mr. 
Lea, *' pray that I may be forgiven ; pray that I, who 
have known something of the truth and the comfort 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, inay not be, as I fear I 
have been all along, the means of increasing my uncle's 
eternal condemnation. My poor, poor uncle. Oh ! 
how ghastly he looks ! and yet so like my mother. 
My mother, at her dying hour, (and she died like a 
child of God), and almost her last words were, that I 
should promise to use all means to turn her brother's 
heart, to win him to better things. And how have 
I kept my promise ! The love of money has eaten 
into my very heart's core. I have even made him 
hate the truth, made him hate religion worse than he 
did, seeing such a mockery of it as he has done in 
me. I have sicki^ned him with the outward show, 
while all my actions and the whole spirit of my life 
have been of the lost world.'' Again she put forth 
her hand ; nay, she now seized the cold clammy hand 
of her uncle, she bathed it with her tears, she covered 
it with her kisses. " Well, well ; that will do," said 
the cold-hearted old man at length, with the manner 
of one who was quite wearied ; *^ go down stairs, 
Hetty, I must beg that you will ; I must beg that you 
will leave me. — I am used to these sort of scenes, Mr. 
Lea, they often happen after a burst of violence, and 
I think I have had enough of them. Take the 
woman away, for she won't mind me." Slowly the 
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poor repaitant creature rose from her knees. She 
said not another word, but quietly, as quietly as she 
could, moved away frcnn the bed, and quitted the 
room. She did not go down stairs, she turned aside 
into her own chamber ; and as Mr. Lea sat with the 
dying man, attending to his directions, and then gently 
and affectionately endeavouring to lead his mind to 
higher subjects, he thought, and he thought rightly .» 
that eyery now and then he heard the cries of one 
who was suffering the agonies of a conscience 
awakened to a remorse that was almost hopeless — ^the 
remorse of one who had made a high religious prog- 
ression, but had all the while suffered herself to fall 
lower and lower under the power of her besetting 
sin. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MISTAKES AND PREJUDICES. 

*' It signifies not where one goes, whether to church 
or meeting, does it Mr. Lea 7 I am always ready to 
go to one or the other, for in my opinion, there is no 
difference. I have a great regard and respect for 
Mr. Morgan, and I am sure I have the same for Mr. 
Burkitt. So I sometimes go to church, and some- 
times to meeting ; I must own rather oftener to the 
meeting, because you know, it is nearer to my house, 
and yet we are not far from the church either.'' A 
shade came over the brow of Mr. Freeborn, while 
Mr. Merton spoke thus, but^e did not deign to 
make any reply to the speaker. He turned to their 
host, the master of the Leaside-farm, and said, '^ I 
hate dissenters, I never in my life will set my foot in 
a meeting-house ; and if a servant of mine i^ known 
by me to leave the church, and attend the meeting, 
he may find another place, for at the Grange he 
should not stay another hour.^' — '< I differ from both 
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of you,*' said Mr. Lea; ** as for you, my good friend, 
Freeborn, you always were a most intolerant and 
prejudiced man ; and I must say, Mr. Merton, that 
I think you are mistaken, and wrong in the view you 
take. As to Mr. Morgan, the dissenting minister, 
every one who knows him, must love and value him ; 
and I hope and trust that on the great points neces* 
sary to salvation, we are heartily agreed ; there is, 
indeed, but a shade of difference on such subjects 
between himself and Mr. Burkitt. On lesser points, 
there is a decided diflference, that is, more especially 
on the subject of church government, and as to the 
mode of worship. As we consent to agree on the 
higher points, why should we not consent to differ, 
and to differ in a loving spirit on those less important 
points. But if we differ, surely there is an end of 
rule and order; if we can do, as you say, Mr. Merton, 
you are always willing to do, attend either church or 
meeting, it being quite immaterial where a Christian 
goes. Now, it must not be forgotten, that we, of 
the established church, did not first of all leave our 
brethren, the dissenters, but that they dissented from, 
and departed from among us. We, therefore, cannot 
be to blame if, while we conscientiously approve our 
own admirable liturgy, and submit to the spiritual 
rule of our venerable ministry, we should decline for- 
sAking the buildings in which our fathers worshipped, 
and should say, as I do most decidedly, that it is by 
no means immaterial whether a Christian goes to 
church or meeting. But I am quite convinced of 
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6ne thing Mr* Merton, that many who leave the 
churchy nay, the chief portion of those in our country 
parishes, know nothing whatever of the real points of 
difference between the follower of Christ who is a 
churchman, and the follower of Christ who is a dis- 
senter. Some persons, aye, and men of weight and 
respectability in a parish leave the church, because 
they dislike and disagree with the individual who 
happens to be its pastor for the time. Others, as 
our clerk says, become self-opiniated, and leave their 
own minister, in order that they may go and preach 
themselves, which I hold, and I am no minister 'my- 
self, to be somewhat of a disorderly practice ; more 
especially, as most of them, though good sheep, 
prove bad shepherds. Others again, have not suffi- 
cient spirituality of mind to delight in the scriptural 
service of our church. To them it is tedious and 
wearisome. They had rather hear a long address 
from the lips of a loud preacher, than continue long 
upon their knees in quiet and holy communion with 
their God. So that their senses can be roused and 
excited, they are well content to let the heart remain 
unchanged, and the life unreformed. This last re- 
mark, however^ only applies to a party among those 
who quit the church. God forbid that I should say» 
that the really Christian dissenter does not seek re- 
pentance and pardon as sincerely and as heartily as 
the Christian member of our beloved church. I have 
a great regard for Mr. Morgan, the more so, be- 
cause he is not a political dissenter, but I do not 
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worship with his congregation, nor do I ever intend 
to do so.** — " I am glad to hear you say so," said Mr. 
Freeborn, " for to tell you the truth, 1 have always 
looked upon you, as more than half a dissenter, and as 
for my son Henry, there, I have been sometimes in- 
clined to think him as bad as yourself." — " Because," 
said Mr. Lea, '' I have defended good, pious Mr. 
Morgan against your illiberal attacks, and because 
over and over again have I opposed you face to face 
in the parish vestry, for wishing and for trying to 
keep Sir Hugh Middleton's gifts, and other charities 
given by our great people, from the hands of the poor 
dissenters in this parish. I could have proved to 
you, my good friend, not very long ago, that you 
were more a dissenter from our church than even 
Mr. Morgan himself. Ah, you may stare^ but I am 
speaking the plain truth, and contradict it if you 
can. As I said before, Mr. Morgan agrees with ns 
on the doctrines necessary to salvation, the great 
and leading doctrines of the Gospel, and dissents 
from us on the lesser points of church government 
and the mode of worship. You did, I will not say 
that you now do, dissent from your church on those 
higher points, and were somewhat of a papist on 
^ome points, somewhat of aSocinian on others, while 
you joined most devotedly with your church in the 
lesser points of church government, and never for* 
sook the forms of our church worship," — " You 
always hit me hard, neighbour Lea," said Mr. Free« 
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born. — " Because," replied Mr. Lea, ** you are a 
downright plain-spoken man yourself; you hit right 
and left, without a care of offending others when 
you speak, and I must say, and it is but doing you 
common justice to acknowledge it, that you are 
generally willing to bear with plain speaking from 
others. Now and then, however, you complain of 
me, but not, I suspect, because I speak too plainly, 
but rather because I sometimes speak the plain 
truth." 

Henry Freeborn turned the conversation, not from 
the subject, but from his father, and into another 
channel of the same subject. — " I wish my father 
had been with us, Mr. Lea, at the visitation. I 
really think, at the present day, that we farmers are 
as much benefited by such a charge as that which 
the Archdeacon delivered, as the clergy themselves ; 
and I was glad to observe how many of our farmers 
pressed forward to listen to it, and the fixed and 
grave attention of their faces. What struck me so 
much in that charge, was the appeal to all the mem- 
bers of the church of England. I wish I could 
remember the part to which I allude, but I shall 
spoil it by putting it into my words. We shall have 
copies of the charge, for I hear it is to be printed at 
a low price for general circulation, and so I shall 
beg my father and you, Mr. Merton, to accept a 
copy from me when they publish it," 

The passage to which Henry Freeborn alluded is 
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the following :* ^* Is it for the glory of Gad and the 
good of the country that the existing church esiab^ 
lishment should be destroyed ? As to the church it^ 
self, it is built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, ' Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone.' It holds the true doctrine, that 
* faith,* and no other, ' which was once delivered to 
the saints;' and its ministers have their authority to 
dispense the word and sacraments by regular trans- 
mission from those who had their authority to ordain 
ministers from Christ, * the called of God/ A true 
church it was, therefore, before its establishment in 
this country. Such it would still have been, had it 
never been established, or connected with the State 
at all. Such it has not ceased to be by that con- 
nexion, which has, in fact, taken place. And such 
it would not cease to be — whatever advantages of 
position it might lose, if that connexion were dis- 
solved. This is the question, and let all the 
members of the church of England look to it; for 
be it remembered the clergy do not constitute the 
church, in any case. * The visible church of Christ,'t 
and the church in the realms established as a true 
branch thereof, < ii^ a congregation of faithful men, 
in the which the pure word of God is preached, and 
the sacraments be duly administered according to 
Christ's ordinance, in all things that of necessity are 

* See the Charge of Archdeacon Bather, delivered Juno 1834* 
Pubhshed by Hatchard, price 6d. 
t Art. XIX. 
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requisite to the same.' As for the clergy, like their 
master they are not sent ' to be ministered unto, but 
to minister/ They are but the servants of the laity, 
in these things, for Christ's sake; and, though their 
civil rights ought to be respected, in common with 
those of other m6n, yet I would give up the cause at 
once, if that only were the thing contended for ; and 
if it were not, indeed, the plain truth, that the people 
would be the real and chief sufferers, if the enemies of 
the establishment should have their way/' 

" Henry, my boy," said Mr. Freeborn, " you are 

vastly too wise for me. I like to go on in the old 

jog-trot way. I go to church once a-day, as my 

father did before me, and pay my way, and I don't 

see that I need trouble my head about the new-> 

faugled ways that are spreading throughout the land. 

There are your Savings' Banks, and your Provident 

Clubs, I have never had any thing to do with them, 

nor will I." — " I fear we must differ again, my honest 

friend," said Mr. Lea; ** I am a great advocate for 

Savings' Banks, but a still greater for Provident 

Clubs, in these days, when poor laws are out of 

order, and habits of drunkenness and idleness are so 

common among the poorer classes. For his own 

sake it is a great end gained to bring a poor man to a 

systematic economising of his little earnings; and I 

think the great landed proprietors and monied men 

cannot do better, if they wish to keep their tenants 

and workmen industrious and contented, than to 

club together themselves, as trustees and honorary 
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members of such societies, and thus give security to 
the poor man that his little, hard-earned savings are 
safe when lodged in a Savings' Bank, or in a Pro- 
Tident Society. I say, club together — for if one here 
and there be sole trustee, or treasurer, he may lose 
his property, or fail in business, and with him goes 
the earnings of the poor ; but where a large body of 
the chief men in a county are joint trustees, and 
responsible for the money laid up, there can be no 
real risk/* — ** I have heard of the failure of several 
Savings* Banks," said Mr. Merton. — ** Yes," said 
Mr. Lea, " and so have I ; but the poor members 
were not the losers ; the rich trustees suffered, and 
were obliged to make good the money, and they have 
thus learned to look sharp over the clerks employed 
in such concerns. You agreed to take a turn with 
me," said Mr. Lea, " this afternoon, for I wish to 
show you some new plans of mine, at the further end 
of the farm, and the cottages which I have been 
building. We will go round by the dwellings of two 
or three poor persons, and just ask them a few ques- 
tions, that we may judge of the effects of a provident 
club. We have had one, you know, in this neigh- 
bourhood for many years, and most of our rich people 
are trustees and honorary members." 

The party stopped, half an hour after, before a neat 
cottage, which stood at the side of a small wood of 
fir-trees. *' Here is the very person," said Mr. Lea, 
and he pointed to an old man, who was sitting ou a 
bench in front of the cottage. ** How bin you to- 
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day, Matthew ?" said he. — " Heart well, master," 
answered the old man, '^ and well nigh worn out in 
limbs and body ; but in fine weather, I love the open 
air, and the pleasant sunshine, and I sit upon this 
bench, before the old place where I was burn, from 
morning till order. I can do but little, in the way of 
work, but now and then tie up a few besoms of grig 
or birch boughs, or lift up my staff, and shout with 
my old voice, to keep the birds off the land." — " But 
how do you live ?" said Mr. Lea ; " what do you re- 
ceive from the parish V* — " I am happy to say," 
replied the old man, drawing up his head with an air 
that was almost dignified, and looking full in the face 
of first one and then the others of the farmers, who 
stood before him ; '< I am happy to say, I never 
touched a penny of the parish money, and I hope, 
please God, I never shall." — ** But what have you to 
live upon ?" said J^r. Merton. — " I live with my son 
and his good wife,'' answered the old man ; '^ for I 
have given up the cottage, all but one room, long 
ago, to them : still they don't support me." — " And 
yet," said Mr. Freeborn, ** your little savings, — and 
I suppose you live upon them, — won't last for ever ; 
and when they are spent, if you live a few years 
longer, you will have to go to the poor-house ?" — 
** No, master," said old Matthew ; " the poor-house 
is fifty times worse to my mind than parish pay : not 
but what our poor-house is a tidy, comfortable place 
enough, I do believe." — *^ But what is it," said Mr. 
Merton, ** that you look to for support?" — " Why> 

G 
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master/' replied the old man, ''to the club, to be 
sure, the provident club, to which I paid when I wacs 
a stronger and younger man, instead of wasting my 
earnings over my cups, which I used to do for many 
years after my marriage. The club gives me a few 
shillings every week, and the payment will last as 
long as I live, and bury my poor old body when it 
pleases God to call my spirit away." 

« Where are you going ?" said Mr. Lea, to another 
old man, as they drew near the second cottage, to 
which he was taking his friend. — " Why, master," 
he replied, '* I am leaving that ere place, for I can 
have no peace there. My daughter, to whom t gave 
up the house, when her (irst husband was alive, has 
gone and married another ; and he is such an untidy, 
drunken chap, that there is no bearing the house 
since he came to it I have tried to stay there as 
long as I could ; but I am getting old, and the chil- 
dren were troublesome enough before this new plague 
came to pester me. I have got my few things done 
up in this bundle, and I am seeking a lodging else> 
where." — " 1 know the man well," said Mr. Free- 
born ; " and a hard working clever fellow he always 
was. Richard, my man, you remember me? you 
used to work for my father, years ago, at the Grange ; 
did you not ? Richard Dod is your name, is it not ?" 
— '* Bless thee, master !" said the aged man, taking 
off his hat, '' I did not remember thee; it is the 
young master Freeborn, I do believe ; Master 
James." — ** Master Edward; sure enough/' said old 
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Freeborn, *' but the old master ; here is the young 
master/' pointing to his son Henry, as he spoke. — 
*' Thou art foi^etful, old man : how many years have 
passed over my head since' I was young Master 
James, of the Grange ? And how is it with thee/' he 
added ; '^ thou hast a decent suit to thy back, and 
thou art strong and hearty, and likely to live many 
yeatu" — " That is the worst of it," answered the old 
man ; an<>lii« shifted the bundle of clothes which he 
had slung upon hiastafT across his shoulder, and drop- 
ping it to the ground, stood and leaned upon hi« 
stafT^ and looked up to them, continuing his discourse, 
but with a lengthened melancholy face. — ** More's 
the pity, that I am still so hale . and hearty, and yet 
too old to work. I did work, while any one would 
employ me ; but 'tis but little I can get through. I 
did use to fettle the places for my daughter, in that 
cottage and garden, till within the last week, when 
both she and her husband found fault with my slow 
ways, and scorned my poor services. I have a little 
money, masters, about ten pounds, left of my earn- 
ings ; but when that's gone, the parish must keep 
me ; and if there's one thing that I dread more, than 
another, it is the shame of coming upon the parish, 
and dying in the parish poor-house : I, who have 
never lived on parish bounty yet, but have been able 
to hold up my head with the first farmers of the land 
for honest independence." The tears came into old 
Freeborn's eyes, as he shook. the old man's hand, and 
said, " Thou art looking out for a lodging ; come to 
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the Grange this very night, for thoa art welcome 
there ; as welcome to the mistress and to the young 
master, I am very sure, as thou art welcome to me. 
Thou shalt never touch the parish money ; and while 
I and Henry have a house to offer thee, thou shalt 
never lay thy head on a poor-house mattress. Thou 
shalt fettle some of the places there, and keep the 
mistress's flower-beds in order ; and we will give thee 
food and lodging for thy work." 

'^ It is not every where," said Mr. Lea, as the 
little party stood watching the old man as he turned 
down the lane that led to the Grange ; '' it is not 
every where that a James Freeborn is to be found 
to provide for an old industrious servant of his 
father's ; and had there not been such a friend for 
poor old Richard, what must he have done, but goto 
the parish and die in the poor-house when his money 
was spent, and his little store quite exhausted ? Even 
honesty and industry would not have prevented such 
a downfall as that which he dreaded. He has often 
spoken to roe lately, in a desponding way, about his 
undutiful children, and his diminishing store of 
money ; and he has told me what he did not mention 
just now, and what, indeed, has given me a deep in- 
terest in his concerns, and in himself, that though he 
wished to die, he could not bear to think of death." 
— " Strange enough," said Mr. Freeborn, " what 
could make him say so V — '** He thinks," said Mr. 
Lea, '^ that he is not yet in a fit state to die. He 
has not yet looked sincerely and anxiously to the 
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only Saviour for pardou, nor has he been made ready 
by the Holy Spirit to enter into life eternal. He has 
worked, like an honest upright man, throughout the 
course of his long life ; but he tells me, that while 
seeking the things of this world as his chief good, he 
has neglected the one thing needful, and has only just 
begun to ask the question, * What must I do to be 
saved V " 

There was another cottage which the farmers 
visited : they entered the clean, neat apartment, and 
found a woman still young, whose countenance was 
remarkably pleasing, and whose manners were gentle 
and above her station ; but she was bedridden ; she 
had lost the use of her limbs by being over-worked. 
From the first day of her going to service, and she 
bad left home a mere child, she had been a sub- 
scriber to the provident club. There was some hope, 
Mr. Lea told them, of her ultimate recovery ; but 
during her sickness, however long it might last, she 
had been supported without parish relief. To be 
sure the neighbours had been very kind to her ; but 
on the weekly sum allowed her by the club she was 
comfortably supported ; and on that, whatever might 
happen, she could depend. 

** She is the only sister of John Price, one of my 
steadiest labourers,'' said Mr. Lea, ^* and they live 
together.'' Mirny Lea was sitting by her bed side, 
reading the bible to her with her gentle voice. Mirny 
Lea had been her constant visitor. She rose up, her 
modest face covered with blushes as they entered, 
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and closing the bible, she placed it on the little table 
beside the bed of the sick woman. ** You are not 
going to leave us/' said Mr. Freeborn, taking both 
her hands in his, and looking with a smile of ad- 
miring delight in her sweet face. '^ I hope I shall 
join you by and bye," she said, ^' at the Leaside ; 
but I have two more visits to make, and I am sure 
you will not detain me now; I have promised to go 
to Mrs. Harding, and I shall pay her but a short 
visit ; but I must spend an hour or more with poor 
Mrs. Skelton : the old man died this morning; it 
was a wonder to every one that he lived so long ; 
and I believe if ever there was a real mourner it is bis 
unhappy niece." ** I never liked her," said Mr. 
Freeborn, '' she was one of your sanctified people, 
who strain at a gnat and swallow a camel ; and I 
have it on good authority, that with all her profes- 
sion, and with all her cant, she loved money as well, 
even better than that old blasphemer, that poor 
wretched miser with whom she lived. I dare say he 
has left a mint of money, and I will be bound she 
fingers it all." — " Whatever she was," said Mr. Lea, 
^' she is an altered being now; and I have good 
authority also for what I say ; and as for the old 
man's money, his large fortune, I may say, she will 
not touch a shilling of it ; she has even given up the 
legacy, which, at my desire, he left her ; for I made 
his will. His money goes to his grandchildren ; her 
legacy she has made over to his daughter-in-law, 
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Mrs. Harding, for her own use. So, my good friend, 
you will change your hard judgment upon her ; I am 
sure you will.*' 



Mn Lea and his family were walking home from 
church some Sundays after the funeral of old Mr. 
Harding. They had remained after the service was 
over to attend another funeral ; it was that of Mary 
Price, the poor woman whom Mimy Lea had attended 
so constantly. Her disease had taken a sudden turn 
— a fatal one — and she had sunk under it ; but she 
died as the ransomed of the Lord, and the children of 
God are enabled to die, having a hope full of immor- 
tality ; and Mr. Burkitt told her brother, as he stood 
weeping over her lifeless body, that his young mis- 
tress had been the chief instrument under God, of 
her eternal salvation ; that the winning gentleness, 
and the constant visits of Mimy Lea, had given her 
an influence with the dying woman, such as he him- 
self had in vain endeavoured to obtain. The afflicted 
but grateful brother left the rest of his relations as 
soon as the funeral service was over, and came up to 
his master, and to Mimy Lea, to bless and thank 
them for all their goodness to his sister; and Mr. 
Burkitt, as he observed and heard what passed, 
thought within himself, that if every English farmer 
were like Mr. Lea, and every fanner's daughter like 
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the pious, gentle Miroy, the parishes of England 
would be blessed indeed. 

John Price walked away in company with the 
fanner and his daughter, and Mr. Lea stopped every 
now and then to converse with him ; indeed it was 
his usual custom to walk home in the midst of his 
servants, as well as with the rest of his family* He 
had a double reason for conversing with John Price 
on that Sunday. — ** You have been,'' be said, turn- 
ing to him as they passed through the fields, *^ in 
much grief lately, but here is a lesson full of com- 
fort for you." 

The sun was very hot, and they stood for a mi- 
nute or two beneath the pleasant shades of a syca- 
more, which grew near the little gate that opened 
into the lea, from the corn-field through which they 
had been passing. '^ Look over this field, John," 
said the farmer, '' the green corn is just coming 
into ear, and showing the promise of a fine harvest. 
M imy, open your bible, and read to us our blessed 
Saviour's words on this subject : you remember the 
place, I have no doubt, child." Mimy turned at 
once to the 12th chapter of St. John's gospel, and 
read aloud the 23rd and 24th verses. — <* Jesus an- 
swered them, saying, the hour is come that the Son 
of man should be glorified. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone, but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit." He spoke to him on 
this passage of Scripture, and when they had 
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reached the house, Mr. Lea said, " You may as 
well walk in, John, I dare say Mirny has a book to 
lend you, that may give you some comfort after your 
loss." — *' What is this, John V* said the farmer, as 
he took a few ears of corn from the side of the old- 
fashioned looking-glass, from between the wall and 
the glass. — " Tis an ear or two of last year's com, 
master," said John. — " It is, John," said the far- 
mer, '^ I plucked it at harvest time in the west 
croft ; it was full then, and bright as a piece of gold. 
It is changed and shrunk now. What is the differ- 
ence, John, between this and the corn that we saw a 
few minutes back in the field ?" As he said this, 
he rubbed one of the ears in his hand, and gave a 
few of the separate grains to the man. ** Come, 
Mimy, you shall answer me." 

'' This corn,'' said Mimy, '' abideth alone, and 
beareth no fruit, the corn in the field has begun to 
bear much fruit." — '^ But except it had died and 
been buried," said Mr. Lea, '^ it would have borne 
no fruit. You will remember this when you return 
to your cottage, and find it lonely, my good friend, 
because your dear sister is no longer there. Open 
her bible, think over this Scripture with prayer to the 
Lord to imprint it on your heart, and improve it to 
your comfort," — " And keep the place," said Mimy, 
sweetly, '* keep the place in Mary's bible with 
this ear of corn," and she selected and gave him a 
single ear of the withered corn. '* It will remind 
you of your loss, but it will remind you also of her 
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eternal gain. It will assure you of her change 
from a dying body to a state of glorious happiness 
in the paradise of Him' whom she loved while on 
earth." 



Mr. Lea was standing in one of his large corn- 
fields, at harvest time. The sun had gone down, but 
the sober season of twilight was clear and golden as 
that of a calm day. The broad full harvest-moon 
bung low in a sky of the deepest blue, and the hills 
and quiet woods, and the sloping fields on every 
side spread over with the harvest fruits, were all 
mellowed down under that soft and glowing light. 
The farmer's eye was turned to the band of reapers 
that drew nearer and nearer, as the heavy corn fell 
beneath their sickles. His heart was full of grati- 
tude and love, for he had been thinking of the many 
blessings, spiritual and temporal, that were be- 
stowed upon him. Silently he blessed God, and said 
within himself, *' Lord, what is man that Thou so 
visitest him, and what am I, a weak, sinful, rebel- 
lious creature, to receive such rich blessings at thy 
hand?" The band of reapers drew nearer, and 
lifting up his voice in the words of the husbandman 
of old time, he said to them, '^ The Lord be with 
you." Perhaps there are not many farm servants, 
though, alas, in this christian country, who would 
have recognized at once the words of Boaz ; but 
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Mr. Lea's servc^Dts had been taught by one who 
loved and worshipped with all his heart, the God 
and the offspring of Boaz, the root and offspring 
of David, the descendant of Boaz. The servants 
seemed to catch their master's spirit, for they rose 
up, as one man, and answered as with one voice, 
''The Lord bless thee." One of them remained 
standing, while the others stooped down and re- 
sumed their work. His eyes were fixed upon an 
ear or two of the ripe corn which Mr. Lea was hold- 
ing in his hand, and the farmer saw that his eyes 
were glistening with fast-gathering tears. '' I see 
what you are thinking about," said his master, 
'' you are thinking of the corn of wheat which fell 
into the ground and died ; but we are now in a 
harvest field, and I must call your attention to 
another view of the subject. Yes, stand up, my 
friends," he added to the other servants, seeing that 
their attention had been drawn to what he was say- 
ing, *' put by your sickles for to-night, but before 
we quit the field, listen to what I say. Turn to the 
things that belong to your peace, while the ap> 
pointed season is yet before you. Here are the 
fruits of the harvest," he said, holding up the ears 
of golden corn, ** and the christian, the true child 
of God, is gathered by the angels, who are God's 
reapers, like the ripe corn into the garner ; but 
remember, I again entreat you, that in order that 
there may be a harvest of ripe corn, there must be 
a sowing time of the seed com. Remember that 
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the sowing time must not be lost, and observe/' be 
said to John Price, as they two walked together 
across the lea, and he pointed again to the ears of 
corn in his hand, ^' here is a picture of the charac- 
ter of a real follower of Jesus Christ, His meek and 
lovely humility. It has been beautifully said by 
one who observed the likeness : * The Christian is 
like the ripe com, the nearer it comes to perfection 
the more meekly it bends toward the ground.' " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DOMESTIC ECOKOHT. 

" Well, Henry," said Mr. Freeborn to his son, 
'' has Mirny fixed the wedding-day ? You look very 
thoughtful, lad ; what's the matter ? She is not 
fickle or fanciful ? I thought at least that Mimy 
Lea was above the humours of other girls; but Henry, 
you have yet to learn how to deal with the faddy 
ways of women ; they are at once the plague and 
the delight of a man's life." — Henry smiled, as he 
recalled to mind the wise and gentle ways of his own 
mother, the only woman, of whose ways his father 
had ever possessed any personal experience. — " Dear 
father," he replied, " you are running away with a 
wrong notion. I never meant you to suppose that 
Mimy Lea is changed in any way from the simple, 
honest girl we always thought her. She is neither 
fickle nor fanciful, and with her usual calm, modest 
sweetness, she agreed to fix our wedding-day, and 
did fix it. I was looking thoughtful, but not about 
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her. I «a& thinking seriously whether you would 
hear me speak on a rab^cct which my heart is full 
of, and so is Mirny's ; and whether jom would be 
angry and offended, or whether you would grant oiu 
request." — " Bless you, my son !" replied the honest 
farmer, " is it often that I am angpry with you, or 
take offence at any thing you say or do ? Is it ever 
the case ? I should say not." — ** It is not often the 
case,'' said Henry, with a firm but gentle voice; 
"but it is sometimes the case." — "Well, boy, 
speak out; it shall not be the case to-day, I pro- 
mise you ; and if I must tell you the truth, Henry, 
I don't know any persons, except your mother and 
George Lea and yourself, that can speak their minds 
in a downright, and yet a civil way. " It is decided, 
I believe," said Henry, " that Mimy and I, instead 
of having the cottage between the Lea and the vil- 
lage for a home of our own, are to live with you 
here at the Grange." — " To be sure it is, my dear 
boy; I want you on the spot. You know how I 
suffer from rheumatism, and many other troubles of 
an old frame wearing out, and your mother does too 
much for such a weak vessel as she is at her time of 
life. You and Mimy are just the couple of heads and 
hearts and hands to suit us both. Why, you almost 
alarm me, Henry ; Mimy has not a hankering after 
the cottage, has she?" — "No, father; she would 
rather live with you and my mother at the Grange." 
— " My child," said the farmer, seriously, " it is, 
please God, to be your own at my death. The place 
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and the property are my own, and I aboiild wish you 
to share our comforts with me and your dear mother 
a» kms: as we live in this uncertain world. Is there 
any thing, however, that you wish to have altered. 
Would Mirny like to dine in the parlour with you, as 
I am told the new comers, the Mertons, do, and not 
with the mistress and me at the top of the long oak 
table in the kitchen, with the servants sitting down 
as soon as we rise up from dinner, or chance times 
taking their meals with us, as they always did in the 
time of my father and all my forefathers at 
the Grange. If she would like to do so, I can 
have no objection, provided you both leave the 
mistress and me to our old-fashioned ways." — " My 
dear father," replied Henry, '' Mimy is nothing of a 
fine lady, like the pretty good-natured Miss Mer- 
tons, and the household fashion as to meals are much 
the same at the Leaside as at the Grange. Mimy or 
her mother generally take the head of the table, to 
say grace, and to carve for every one, when the ser- 
vants are at dinner, (if they diue after the others,) 
and thus their presence keeps quiet order all the time. 
She would wish to do so here, I am quite sure." — 
" What is it then you wish to say ?"— " Father," 
said Henry, and the crimson colour flushed over his 
fine countenance, ** we do not worship God with our 
whole household. There is no family altar set up 
among us. Mimy is coming from a house where 
this blessed duty has always been performed. Since 
she was a little lisping child she has been accustomed 
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to kneel down every morning and every evening, with 
all the members of her father's household. Is it fit that 

I should bring her to a house where " 

Henry hesitated. — " My good, my pious, dutiful 
son/' said the rough old man, placing his large 
rough hand upon the head of his son, '' I bless you, 
and I pray God to bless you from the bottom of my 
heart; yes, to bless you, as you have taught me 
to say, for the sake of his own most holy Son, Jesus 
Christ. You have quite prevailed with me. You 
shall have your own way in this house, as to all 
godly practices. It would be like taking a maiden 
from the midst of God's people in old time, Grod's 
people, Israel, and bringing her into the tents of the 
heathen, if you were to bring your dear Mirny Lea 
from the midst of God's worshippers in her father's 
house, to such a godless home as mine has hitherto 
been. Begin the good Christian custom to-night ; 
we will have no delay, and what is more, do you as- 
semble the men and boys about you, as you have 
often wished to do, but I forbade it, on Sunday 
evenings, and as often in the week as you like. Let 
Mimy do the same with the girls. Open the Bible, 
and teach them the doctrines and the duties of the 
holy gospel. They will be ready to hear you, and 
they will be sure to profit by your teaching ; foi: as 
you have often told me, though I seemed &t the time 
to turn a deaf ear to you, God helps and blesses 
such doings. I shall be contented to sit among 
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them, for I am very ignorant, though I have been 
too proud and too self-willed to confess my 
ignorance till now." 

'^ I have been telling Mr. Lea of our conversation 
yesterday," said Mr. Freeborn to his son, who 
found the two farmers sitting together in the midst 
of their families, in the large oak parlour at the 
Leaside. Henry had been absent all the day, 
buying and selling stock at the Shrewsbury monthly 
fair. '<I have been speaking my mind, but not as 
Mr. Lea tells me, in my old manner, about what 
I wish to have done or left undone, to my little 
daughter there, to Mimy, I mean ; for I love her, 
and look upon her as my own child already. You 
have not had time to tell them how fast I am 
getting rid of my old obstinate prejudices, Henry ; 
for you were off for Shrewsbury before day-break 
this morning. Mimy is not afraid of coming to the 
Grange now. We were talking about schools for 
the poor, too, this morning, and I got beat as 
usual, and gave up my old opinions. I had a 
great objection to your schools for the poor, 
neighbour," he continued, turning to Mrs. Lea, 
''and you know I have not been alone in my 
objections. I think, indeed, you will find that 
most of our farmers are of the same mind, and 
I spoke from what I saw, that is,, from the effect 
of this new schooling on the children « I have 
always paid my money from the time the Rector 
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first called upon me some years ago, when there 
was such a hue and cry after schools. I had my 
own opinion then, but I kept it to myself, and 
paid my subscription , and said to myself — I will 
wait, and we shall see how they turn out, these 
said schools ; well, I never saw any good come of 
them. I knew that there were none when I was 
a boy, and that there were then a far better set of 
labourers about the farm, than there have been 
since the school lads began to grow up and seek 
for places. Well, Henry, Mr. Lea and I were 
passing through the farm^yard at the Grange this 
morning, and I was holding out that, though I had 
no objection to family prayers, and to your teaching 
the servants how to seek and serve God, I could 
see no use in sending the children to school before 
they went to service. Just then Dick Holland 
crossed our path. ' There goes a proper trouble- 
some chap,' said I, ' and he was one of your 
boys at the Lenham school.' — ' Let us ask him 
about his learning,' said Mr. Lea. I called him 
back. * Dick, step this way, and tell us, art thou 
much of a scholar?* — 'Why, master,' said he, 
' how com'd you to think of such a thing ? why, I 
nevec was much of a reader at the best of times, 
and I lost all my learning when I came here.* 
So I suppose that it is not scholarship that 
made him such an idle, good-for-nothing fellow, 
as he is." — " No, father," said Henry^ " and 
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it is the neglect of carrying on in the farm-house, 
what is begun in the school, that ruins so 
many a promising lad. It is leaving off the read- 
ing the Bible (which is the scholarship taught at 
our school) when the lad comes^ into service, not 
the keeping up the knowledge which he learnt be- 
fore." — " Yes," said Mr. Lea, " suppose you bring a 
field into cultivation, suppose you clear the ground, 
and sow it once with seed corn." — " Well, neigh- 
bour, and what then ? Sow it once, and then leave 
it to itself? what is to be expected ? I don't know 
what you are driving at," said Mr.Freeborn. — " Why 
I wish to know what sort of crop is to be expected, 
from a field which is once sown with seed corn, and 
then neglected." — " Why to be sure,'^ he replied, 
rubbing his head with his knuckle, ^Hhe only crop 
would be thistles and poppies, and other trouble- 
some weeds." — "Which are natural to the soil," 
said Mr. Lea, " and require not to be sown by the 
hand of man, for they will come up of themselves 
fast enough. Now the seed corn is the good seed 
of the word of God, and whoever shall say it is a 
bad work to sow such seed, talks as positive non- 
sense, as he who says that it is a bad work to 
sow wheat in a field; but the thistles and other 
weeds are the bad crop of the natural heart of 
man, and come up they will, without any sowing 
on our part : our Lord has said of them, the enemy 
that soweth them is the devil ^ he that sowed tares 
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with the wheat. Nay, the only way to keep bad 
dispositions down, and out of the heart, is to keep 
it filled with that which is good, even as the best 
way to keep a field in good order, is to keep it in 
a state of cultivation, and full of com." 



THE END. 
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